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HE Paris correspondent of the London 
Morning Post is the authority for the 
report which our papers have printed 
of the new elixir of life which Pro- 
fessor Metchnikoff of the Pasteur In- 
stitute thinks he has discovered. The 
theory on which the discovery is based 
is that in old age the red globules of 





the blood grow weak and cannot hold their own 
against baser cells which tend to poison them. If any 
organ of the body—as the heart, the liver, the brain, the 


kidneys—begins to give out, the red globules in that or- 
gan languish, and all the blood becomes impoverished. 
Senile atrophy results, and presently death. But, theo- 
retically, if the red globules can be kept active the blood 
will keep its strength, and the degeneration of the failing 
organ will be checked and perhaps stopped, and life will 
be prolonged. It is generally true of poisons that while 
in large doses they kill, in small doses they stimulate. It 
was discovered, in 1898, at the Pasteur Institute, that if 
the blood of a rabbit was injected into a guinea-pig, and 
presently the blood of this guinea-pig was injected into a 
rabbit, the rabbit died. Professor Metchnikoff, meditating 
on this phenomenon, concluded that the rabbit died be- 
cause the blood of the doctored guinea-pig stimulated the 
poisons which weaken the red globules in the rabbit's 
blood. Proceeding on this hypothesis, he reasoned that 
if much guinea-pig blood resulted in destroying the rab- 
bit’s red globules, a little of it would stimulate and 
strengthen them. So he began to make solutions of the 
blood of guinea-pigs which had been treated and try it 
ou rabbits. He found that by using the proper solution 
the number of the rabbits’ red globules was enormously 
increased, Consequently be finds reason to hope that he 
has discovered a valuable remedy for anwmia. But as 
the blood may be poisoned or impoverished by failure in 
the action of a particular organ, the next step is to find 
the specific serums for each organ; and the institute is re- 
ported to be now at work searching for serums that will 
act on the liver, the brain, and so on. 

It is all interesting. The experiments sound wise and 


scientific, and perhaps important results will come of 
them. Professor Metchnikoff himself is very wary of ex- 
citing great expectations, but his experiments and hopes 


wre worth watching and knowing about. 
<s.. 


A DISPOSITION is noticed among certain Washington 

correspondents to keep a sharp and critical eye on 
Mrs. Dewey, and to seize every chance to tell disagree- 
able stories about ber. It was reported, for example, the 
other day, and the story was widely diffused by tele- 
graph, that at the New-Year's reception at the White 
House Mrs, Dewey availed herself of the arm of Secre 
tary Long and paid her respects to the President out of 
her proper turn. The tale, which seems pitifully trivial, 
was promptly denied the next day, and is only noticed 
here for the indication it gives of a mean and petty spite. 
For some reason Mrs, Dewey is obnoxious to sundry per- 
sons in Washington. The violence of the local outburst 
over the Admiral’s transfer of his house to her seems un- 
accountable except on the ground of some sp.cial cause 
for personal dislike. She is a Roman Catholic, and it has 
been stated, with fair showing of probability, that there is 
prejudice against her among the inconsiderate on that ac- 
count, If that is the case, it is something to be very much 
ashamed of Meanwhile, purveyors of Washington tattle 





who think that any considerable number of readers like 
to read disparaging stories about Admiral Dewey’s wife 
are greatly mistaken. Persecuting a woman is a very 
contemptible business, even though the woman is strong 
enough in character, reputation, and position to regard it 
with indifference. 

Sn. 


[t has been the common practice of American officers 

who have been ordered to the Philippines to assign part 
of their pay to their wives. Lieutenant Gillmore, who 
was long a prisoner in the hands of the Filipinos, did so, 
and it has been narrated that when he disappeared the 
pay department of the navy withheld from Mrs. Gillmore 
the sums due her from mouth to month, on the ground 
that her husband was probably dead. This story, it 
seems, Was not true, though there was some foyndation 
for it. The Navy Department seems to have shown, Mrs. 
Gillmore all practicable consideration. 1: is a fact, how- 
ever, that army paymasters have declined to make as- 
signed payments to the families of officers serving in the 
Philippines until they have seen the death reports cover- 
ing the month for which pay is due, and assured them- 
selves that the officer whose voucher was presented was. 
still alive. This precaution usually causes a delay of a 
month or two. It is highly effective in bringing officers’ 
wives to a realizing sense of the hazardous vature of their 
husbands’ calling. 
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HE destruction of Mr. Pulitzer’s house in New York by 

fire the other day, the narrow escape of his wife and 
children, and the loss of two lives, is another illustration 
of the inflammability of many of the most expensive New 
York houses. Few residents of New York have built the 
houses they live in. Most New York houses were origi- 
nully put up by speculators to sell. They burn readily; 
they are full of inflammable furniture and hangings, and 
when a fire has once got a good start in them they are 
hard to get out of. No doubt the same may be said of 
most city houses built in blocks, but the larger and better 
New York houses cost so much money that it seems as if 
better things might be expected of them. Out of the 
thousands of persons in New York who can afford almost 
any expenditure, very few seem as yet to have indulged 
themselves in the luxury of a fire-proof dwelling. 
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O* January 18, at the request of Commissioner Scan- 
nell and Chief Croker, Miss Minnie Schwartz went to 
the healquarters of the Fire Department of New York to 
receive the department’s thanks for volunteer work done 
at a fire. The fire was the recent one on Fifty-ninth 
Street in which so many firemen were overcome by smoke 
and gas. Miss Schwartz was passing on a street car, 
which was delayed by the fire; getting off the car she 
took immediate interest in what was going on. The 
newspapers say that, seeing how badly off the firemen 
were, she bought a gallon of milk, had it heated, and 
served it out to the exhausted men. It seems she also en- 
tered the burning building, saved two firemen who were 
stupefied from falling into the deep water which filled 
the cellar, and worked over the men and the fire until she 
was herself overcome and had to be led away. Consid- 
ering the difficulty which volunteers usually have in get- 
ting vear a fire in New York, these exploits seem most 
remarkable. Miss Schwartz declined a purse of money 
which the Commissioner wished to give her, but accepted 
an engrossed resolution of thanks. 
E. 8. Martin. 





T is sad but true that the new woman is growing 
old—growing old so rapidly as to alarm her friends 
lest she may die young! 

The new woman waged a long and valiant fight for 
her present state of high emancipation; much talking, 
much writing (good and otherwise), much quiet forceful 
action and example, were expended to give her the posi- 
tion she demanded in a world partly, if mistakenly, peo- 
pled with men—but her victory, once obtained, is absolute. 
Her standing is unquestioned. She may be as new as 
ever she pleases, unchallenged by any one, save perhaps 
some occasional sordid masculine that writes for comic 
papers. She may live alone or in flocks, secure of the 
general respect her unimpeachable character commands. 
She may enter any profession she has a mind to, from 
divinity to dentistry, and no one contests her right to 
all the emolument and fame she may snatch therefrom. 
Sle may wear a waistcoat, carry a latch-key, and be es- 
teemed, beloved. She may ride anything she pleases, 
from a dromedary to a bicycle; run anything she pleases, 
from a husband to a horseless cab—and no one interferes, 
provided she doesit without endangering the lives of the 
community, But there still is a question of her own life 
as an individual and as a type. The fact is that the new 
woman, having gained her cause, so to speak, owes it to her- 
self to justify the verdict, and, moreover, to look as if it 
agreed with her. The fact is the new woman is failing 
her upholders, if not justifying her opponents, in the way 
she wears her newness. 

Reluctantly her well-wishers observe that new responsi 
bilities have lnid a heavy band upon her, to the detriment 
of her vitality, Having espoused her sex's cause with be- 
coming seriousness, she now finds it difficult to take herself 
with ordinary human cheerfulness. And the inconsistency 
of it all is that the charges against her are the old ones of 
time-honored feminine nature. She clamored long and loud 
for the right to eat a business man’s lunch, but she eats it 
with womanish irregularity. As she reads her morning pa 
per in the crowded car—that paper whose exclusive pos- 
session she has triumphantly wrested from the tyrant man! 
—the anxious wrinkle upon her brow would shame the mo- 
ther of eleven children at preserving-time. She made a 
stout fight, in her newness, for the privilege of neglecting 
sleep, and now renewing sleep is neglecting her. In the 
eyes of an applauding world she threw away her corsets, 
that she might breathe more freely; but now, alas! she 
does not take the time to breathe! Finally, she breaks 
down with old-fashioned nervous prostration, uncomfort- 
ed by even the melancholy triumph of having invented a 
pathological novelty to match her newness! 

All that has come to womankind in the revolving years 
has been on the lines of a natural and just development, 
and doubtless the future holds awards no less deserved 
But, all said and done, the new woman, when she under- 
took to represent a movement, an advance, gave tacit 
bonds to the race that the womanly part of her should not 
be put in jeopardy. Physical well-being, the attractive 
ness that comes from mere vitality, the reposeful spirit in 
harmony with its environment, these are sweet virtues of 
body and sou! that must not be decried. 

The new woman has put her hand té the plough. She 
must not—nor is it asked of ber that she should—turn 
back. But she must plough her furrows in a healthy 
soil, not in lines of failure on her own clear brow, des- 
tined ever for ‘‘ sweet records, promises as sweet.” 

ManGutriTe MeRineton. 
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FROM A WOMANS POINT 





ECENTLY all New York was deeply interested in 
the attempt on the part of a young woman to gain 
through the courts a considerable sum of money 
—about $25,000—in payment for alleged social 

These according to the plaintiff's 
testimony, ranged from coaching the mistress in French 
to the neck-ties of the master, and were 
during a residence of about two years in the 
defendant's household as so-called guest. Much illumi- 
nating evidence was brought out, and the trial, while it 
lasted, added decidedly to the gayety of the metropolitan 
reading public, The issue of this particular case is of no 
special moment, and the case is cited merely as a large 
manifestation of a social disorder that is in evidence in 
many and smaller ways. Society seems to be stricken 
with the “pay” malady. Neighborliness, pure and sim- 
ple, is apparently a lost art, all its kindly offices being fast 
relegated to'the professional list. Nothing nowadays is 
lone for love. We are used to the professional enter- 
tainer, but it gives one a bit of a shock when the man 
who has been coming to our dinners for months—a clever 
and honored guest—sends us a neat little circular an- 
The 


services services, 


sponging 


performed 


nouncing his rates for future shiuiug at our board. 


young woman, too, who staid with us last antumn at the 
shore and did those clever sketches for the menus of our 
gay little beach party drops a card in the mails when we 
are back in town offering to furnish them hereafter at so 
much a dozen. Then there was that other woman, Mrs. 
X, whose bright cheery ways made her a most welcome 
caller. How we hailed her appearance on a “ blue Mon- 
day,” or in the convalescent sick-room! Alas! she is now 
an expert solacer at so many shillings the hour. It is no 
longer safe to applaud any performance of a friend, lest he 
turn and rend you with an offer to sell his skill. Every 
accomplishment seems a saleable commodity. Every 
ounce of patty-pan knowledge has its commercial valua- 
tion. What is the world coming to? Are we never to 
have any more friendliness except in pound packages at 


special rates? 

WE. saw a strange spectacle here in New York the oth 
er day, It was at Father MeGlynn’s funeralh+women 

walking in procession behind his bier.’ Old and young 

were there—women who had left their wash-tubs and cra- 

dies, girls who had left their shops, invalids who moved 
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with painful effort, and blind persons who leaned upon 
others for support. No accoutrements of woe were visi 


ble. Old red hats and dresses were worn, once gay and 
noy shabby shawls, feathers, and farbelows—all the worn- 
out finery of the very poor who have but one good dress 
for all oceasions—yet producing a far more mournful ef- 
fect as that funeral procession moved threy lh the crowd- 
ed streets than any sombre tones could have been, and 
calling the tear that springs with sudden quickness to 
many an eye of those who saw them pass. How rare that 
tear is only those who live in large and crowded cities can 
understand. For here no one stops for a funeral, except 
the superstitious who are afraid to cross, Nobody seems to 
care for a spectacle of grief. As the ordinary funeral pro- 
cession dodges the trolley-cars, 0 the pedestrian dodges the 
procession. We have no time, perhaps. All our hours are 
scheduled, even our pleasures, and it takes a moving spec- 
tacle like this one to lift us out of the ordinary range of 
our emotions, Surely those women had loved their pas. 
tor! Our feéling that they had done sg may have brought 
the tear. They had knelt on the ale cobblestones be- 
fore the church and prayed while his body lay inside and 
the crowd was too great to allow them to enter. 
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HOW TO CARE FOR A_ SICK CHILD 
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HE theories of the lay mind with regard to the care 
of the sick are usually clearly defined. They may 
remain forever unstirred, unless there is serious 
illness in the home. Then enter a trained rurse, 
and the theories are scattered to the four winds 

of heaven. In their place comes a series of revelations, 
in which how not to do it holds as prominent a position 
us how to do it, 

For the trained nurse only, who has served her years of 
apprenticeship in the hospital ward and private sick-cham- 
ber, may be the mysteries of the clinical thermometer, the 


drawn over the uncovered part of the mattress, is also 
folded in a roll close to the rolled soiled sheets. The child 
aas been turned on his side, the rolled sheets against his 
back. He is now turned on his other side, both sheets 
drawn from under him, the soiled one whisked off the 
bed, and the clean covering fastened down in its place. 
When the patient is very ‘il he may be lified by two 
nurses, while a third draws out the sheets. 

Transferring a patient from one bed to another, or even 
from one side of the bed to the other, is a task that de- 
mands the services of at least two persons, and even of 
three if the child be very weak. 
The patient is first swathed in 











» blanket from his neck to bis 
feet, the lower portion of the 
covering being turned up and 
wrap about his legs. Both 
nurses stand on the same side 
of the bed. One slips her 
hands under the child's head 
and shoulders, the other lifts 
the hips and legs, and he is 
quickly and carefully removed 
to the place prepared for him. 
When a third nurse is needed 
it is to support the feet. If 
the full number of attendants 
is lacking, as is often the case 
in a private house, the patient 
may be changed from one side 
of the bed to the other by the 
use of a ~ or folded sheet. 
This is slipped under him by 
the same Sosses employed in 
changing the sheets, and the 
pad is then drawn, with the 
patient on it, into the new po- 
sition. 

For prolonged illness, cither 
in a hospital or in a private 
house, when it is desirable to 
have the patient disturbed as 
little as possible, the nurses 
prefer a night-gown that opens 
down the back, and may be 
taken off or put on without 
lifting the sufferer, In those 














CHANGING THE SHEBRT. 


fever chart, and the disease-progress record, at which the 
family of the patient gaze with respectful awe. But 
there are minor points that may be learned by the mem- 
bers of the household, to be brought into play when cir- 
cumstance or preference forces them into the post of as 
sistant nurses. Such points will not only be of immediate 
value, but will prove of infinite comfort to the patient 
who may later fall into the hands of the amateur nurse. 

Of the minor details of the sick-room, that which most 
impresses the untrained observer is the fashion in which 
the nurse gives a drink to the patient who must be kept 
in a recumbent position. The ordinary lay attendant, 
whose sole idea of the operation is to lift the sick person 
to a half or at least quarter sitting posture, looks on in, 
wonder and admiration while the nurse slips her hand 
under the sick child's head, inclines it ever so slightly for 
ward, and holds the full glass to his lips. In cases of 
heart weakness, where the safety of the patient may de- 
pend upon keeping him flat on his back, such a knack in 
giving nourishment is indispensable. 

More difficult to acquire than this is the trick of chan- 
ging the sheet on a bed without distressing the patient. In 
order to do this, the soiled sheet is loosened at one side of 
the bed, and folded in a long compact roll close to the 
patient. The clean sheet is tucked in or pinned down in 
place of that which has been removed, and after being 


cases, however, when the ordi 
nary gown is used, there is a 

















CHANGING TIE GOWN, 











knack in changing it that dif- 
fers from the common method 
of performing this operation. 
The arms are carefully taken 
from the sleeves of the soiled 
gown, and thisis slipped down 
below the shoulders The 
arms are then thrust into the 
sleeves of the clean garment, 
and the body of it slid over the 
| carefully lifted head. Then 
| by skilful gradations the gown 
is worked down past the shoul 
ders and hips, and with it goes 
the discarded night-dress, to 
be remove from the bottom’ of 
the bed 

Sick persons who have re- 
joiced in the ministrations of 
a trained attendant and en 
dured those of the home-made 
“born” nurse declare that in 
nothing is the difference be- 
tween them so marked as in 
the manner of turning the pil 
lows. The‘ natural” method 
is too well known to make it 
necessary to recall harrowing 
memories by description. The 
trained method is to gently lift 
the patient’s head by slipping 
one arm under his neck, while 
with the other hand the pillow 
is turned or changed, Should 
the patient be strong enough, 











TRANSFERRING THE PATIENT TO ANOTHER BED. 


he can assist the nurse by put- 
ting his arm over her shoulder. 





Legion is the name of the devices that have been in 
vented for making a sick person comfortable, either in 
illness or convalescence. Apart from screens, water-beds, 
rubber pillows, and the like, there are cups for giving 
him drink without obliging him to lift his head at all, 
tables and book-rests that will extend over the bed with- 
out touching it, little short- legged stands that may be put 
on the bed and hold the child’s food or means py donk 
ment before him without resting upon his body, and a va- 
riety of other appliances that are trifling in themselves, 
but help to lessen the sum of discomfort. 


THE FUTURE EMPRESS OF JAPAN 


ONORABLE rejoicing” is a flower of speech 
that blossoms frequently on Japanese maidens’ 
lips nowadays. Wi hy? 

The Prince Imperial, Yoshihito, is betrothed, 

according to the official announcement made on 

the Emperor's birthday, November 3, 1899, to the Princess 
Sada, now beginning *‘ sweet sixteen.” 

Not since 1861, when the Emperor's sister was married 

to the Tycoon, and all Yedo was festal and illuminated, 


























TUE PRINCESS SADA 


has there been promise of an event of such social impor 
tance in the city on the Sumida River, Japan's modern 
capital. For the Emperor, 123d monarch in bis line, was 
married to the Princess Haruko, now the Empress, in 
Kioto. She was the third daughter of Ichijo Tadaka, a 
noble of the first rank. The old court nobles take their 
names mostly from the streets of Kioto, Ichi-jo, Ni-jo, 
San-jo, etc.—that is, the First, Second, Third avenues 
near the old imperial -palace in the city that has cele 
brated its 1100th anniversary. 

The maiden chosen to wed the future Emperor is now 
in her sixteenth year, of robust health, fine color, and 
striking figure. She belongs to that famous Fujiwara 
(Wistaria Meadow) family that has furnished so many 
empresses in the past. Genealogy counts for more than 
wealth in the Mikado’s empire. Though not strictly a 
blood line—since the practice of adoption often comes to 
save the ‘‘ house” and family name—yet the records show 
not a few genealogies in Japan which outlengthen any 
known in Europe. The Princess Sada counts her lineage 
back forty-seven generations to Kamatari, or rather Fuji- 
wara No Kamatari, a historic character and blue-blooded 
noble of the sixth century. 

The father of Princess Sada is Prince Michitaka, in 
whose ancestral line have been regents, prime ministers, 
and innumerable high officers, with whom, as with Kama 
turi the founder, the makers of prose legend, poetry, and 
myth have been busy, to the enrichment of Jiupan’s litera- 
ture, now 1200 years old in ink and writing, and prehis- 
torically ancient in ‘‘ winged words ” unrecorded, 

For several years past European dress, as designed and 
supervised by French modistes living in Tokio, has been 
the rule for in-door and out-door life among the ladies of 
the imperial court. The trousseau of the Empress-elect 
is now being prepared in Europe, Japan, and China, In 
addition to an abundance of beautiful garments and 
dainty underwear of native creation, artistic furniture and 
a complete Western wardrobe are necessary, to say no 
thing of jewelry. In old Japan, except gay hair-pins, a 
polished stone or bead of gold on girdle, handkerchief- 
case, or inro (a perfume or medicine box), jewelry was un 
known upon the persons of women. 

The court princes of Japan not being wealthy, accord 
ing to our stundards, the father of the bride-elect provides 
100,000 yen ($50,000) and the Imperial purse 400,000 yen, 
with a possible increase of 700,000 sen from the estate of 
the late Empress Dowager, aunt of the Princess Sada, who 
is thus cousin to the heir-apparent 

WiLuiaM ELuior Grirris 








OMEWHAT over a dozen years, ago 
there began to creep into magazines 
and other periodicals short stories of 
New England village life, not strik- 
ingly remarkable at first, perhaps, but 
showing to the critical reader a strong 
and growing skill in presenting the 
rural types of the region with which 
they exclusively dealt With each 
succeeding story this skill developed and appreciation 
grew, until soon the general reading public became aware 
that in the little village of Randolph, Massachusetts, there 
had risen a new and shining star in the firmament of fic 
tion, and the name of the star was Mary Eleanor Wilkins 

Randolph bears being drawn out into-the ‘* white light” 
with becoming modesty. Conscious of its nearness to 
Boston, which is only a Sheridan's ride away, it can accept 
placidly the réle of birthplace and present home of a fa 
mous author. With trae New England stolidity, the sta 
tion-agent directs the traveller seeking Miss Wilkins, ‘‘ Up 
the hill, and turn to the right.” Once turned, the passer 
by helps him on civilly, but without enthusiasm, by the 
ulvice ‘to follow the street out to the fork, keep to the 
right, and the house is opposite the second turn-out of the 
trolley track The glibness of the directions indicates 
frequent repetition, and the inquirer walks on through 

e wide, pleasant avenue, noting the cheerfully attrac 
tive residences on either side, confident that one will soon 
itself into the home he seeks. Sure enough, after 
1 five minutes’ walk, somewhat back from the roudway, 
directly in front of “‘turn-out” number two, the 
house is found—a square, many-windowed, country struc 
painted white, with green blinds. From the gate a 
sirnight flower-edged path leads to the little porch; it is 
not more than half traversed before observation of the 
house eenses and other surroundings are forgotten, for 
the door opens, and out through it steps, with smiling 
welcome, a graceful, delicate-featured, blue-eyed woman— 
the lady of his quest 

Of special appropriateness is any account in HaRPER’s 
Bazar of Miss Wilkins and her work, for it was in its 
columns that her first pay 
story saw the light. Be 
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MISS WILKINS AT 


and Jerome, her latest important novel, is being drama- 
tized for early production on the American stage. 

Public choice of her-short stories differs from her own. 

It is not ** Silence,” which she prefers, but ‘‘ The Revolt of 

Mother,” that is most pop- 

ular with the world at 








fore that there had been 
recognition and encour 
iwement in two or three 
places; but to Miss Mary 
L. Booth, then editor of 
the BazaKk, was first sub 
mitted the initial attempt 
of the author to offer a 
story for sale. It is his 
tory now how Miss Booth, 
intluenced by we imma 
ture handwriting of the 
copy, at first put aside 
the manuscript, thinking 
some child had written 
it Later, giancing it 
over, hem attention was 
arrested, and she read it 
through. Impressed, but 
not quite convinced, she 











large. With women this 
is a universal favorite— 
why, its author does not 
know, ‘‘ unless,” she ex 
plains, with a twinkle in 
her eye that is her father’s 
humor asserting itself, 
“so any women want 
to revolt.” But men like 
the story too. Only the 
other day Governor 
Roosevelt, addressing a 
gathering of mothers at 
Albany, advised them to 
read it, as it contained a 
valuable moral lesson. 

Of her novels Jerome 
has obtained the widest 
reading. 

J Brattleboro, Vermont, 











subjected the story to her 
test for all manuscripts 
that attracted her: she 
read it at three different 
times,and in as many moods. The little tale, “* Two Old 
Lovers,” came triumphantly through the ordeal], and Miss 
Booth accepted it, and made the young author radiantly 
happy with a check for twenty-five dollars 

lhree collections of short stories, with a fourth in 
press, four novels, one play, and a collection of juvenile 
stories make up the list of Miss Wilkins’s published work 
this Bazar introduction. Her stories have been 
translated into French, Italian, and German—at the mo 
ment Pembroke is running as a serial in the Reoue de Paris; 
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since 


THE 


Miss Wilkins says seems 
more her native place 
than Randolph. She 
left Randolph when very 
young, and lived at Brattleboro through her childhood 
and girlhood, returning to Massachusetts on the death of 
her father, a few years ago. The family circle, counting 
but four at its largest, is now solely represented by Miss 
Wilkins. Her mother has long been dead; and as no sis- 
ter was ever hers, the death, since the loss of her father, 
of her only brother leaves her alone so far as immediate 
family is concerned. This deprivation of close ties is 
mitigated by the happy conditions in which she lives. 
She shares the home of a life-long friend, Miss Mary 
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MISS WILKINS'S HOME 


AT RANDOLPH, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


HER SAMOVAR. 


Wales, the relations between the two being rarely com- 
plementary and sympathetic. 

Though by no means a recluse, Miss Wilkins is not 
much of a traveller, and, save for occasional brief visits 
to friends, most of the y ear is passed at Randolph. Here 
are her workshop and her hearth-stone; here she receives 
visitors, who seek her out from all parts of the world, and 
here she is the idol of loving neighbors and friends. 

In the low cozy rooms, book-strewn, and housing many 
interesting trophies and tributes of successful authorship, 
is dispensed a gracious hospitality. If the guest will 
linger he may be regaled with some chafing-dish confec 
tion, for in this cooking Miss Wilkins delights, and with 
ardor she pursues its development. It is whispered 
among her friends, indeed, that more than she prizes a 
fresh plot does she value a new receipt; certainly at her 
rites ag priestess of the alechol shrine she makes a fair 
picture, and to watci * in this réle ‘‘ composing” an 
original creation is to ner in one of her most interested 
and. interesting moments. For the benefit of other de 
votees of the chafing-dish the formula for her latest im 

rovisation is appended. ‘‘It sounds impossible,” says 
its author, ‘* but it tastes delicious”: 

Fry two small slices of salt pork with a little onion in 
some butter. After a minute or two, take out the pork 
and stir in flour and a little milk for a suuce. Chop the 
head parts of a pint of cloms and add them with their 
liquor, the juice of balf a lemon, paprika, and a good 
dash of Worcestershire sauce. When it is a smooth, hot 
cream it is ready to be served 

To attempt a description of Miss Wilkins’s personal 
appearance is as difficult as to photograph her correctly 
She belongs, physically, to that class of blond women 
whose type is represented wholly in the coloring of bair 
and eyes and complexion. The camera produces Miss 
Wilkins’s delicate regular features, but it fails to light 
them with the gold of bair, the blue of eye, and the 
delicate bloom of skin that are hers. In conversation she 
has a straightforward, simple manner that has a touch of 
mannishness in its directness, while at the same time her 
femininity is one of her most prominent characteristics. 
She is absolutely without affectation in speaking of her 
work. She does not belittle it, but talks of it with a frank 
simplicity that is misleading, and sometimes entraps her 
listener into the temporary belief that there is nothing so 
wonderful about it, after all; that this modest unspoiled 
woman has not bad her name flung broadcast over two 
continents in honored recogiition of the gift of genius. 

This misleading quality of her conversational reference 
to her work, for example, is apparent when she replics to 
that stock question of the author's interviewer, ‘‘ Do you 
have a regular time to write?” 

“ Yes; but I never write in it,” Miss Wilkins answers, 
so promptly and almost carelessly as to give to her listener 
a first impression that putting together these stories, in 
which a large part of the world delights, is her least con 
cern. Afterward one knows better. 

“IT say,” she continues, “ that I will writes thousand 
words a day, but I rarely do so. Usually I let the days 
pass till my time is up, and then I write hard from morn- 
ing till night. I have composed seven thousand words a 
day, type-writing them myself as I go; but a day of work 
like that tires me greatly, and 1 am idle for several suc 
ceeding days, recovering from it. I do not dictate—have 
never even tried it—because I am sure it would be impos- 
sible for me. I use the type-writer from the start, rush- 
ing ahead when in the throes of composition, without 
pausing to correct any errors either of the machine or of 
grammar or style. This rough copy I carefully revise 
before sending it away for a second fair type-written copy. 
I use two machines, and keep two novels going, one on 
each, at the same time. It rests me to change from one 
story to another, or perhaps I should say that sometimes 
Iam in the mood for one more than for the other, and I 
work at the one which suits me best at the moment. 

‘**Mvods? Yes, 1 have them, as 1 suppose any worker 























in any field must have in relation tohis work. There come 
days when I cannot write at all; then I wait. At other 
times I write with an effort, and accordingly accomplish 
much less. 

‘*T like my work, yes; and I bave, too, in ens it, 
a sense of Gaty because it is my work and I can do it. 
Fame and money are ac- 
ceptable to me, but if I had 
plenty of each I would still 
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city folk in the country. The Jamesons is merely an 
outline drawing of one of them. Some of her critics 
have taken the story as an evidence of a departure on her 
part frem the particular field in which she has been 
successful; it has even been called in some reviews an 
ironical study of the modern reforming woman; but Miss 
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it is interesting to note that in the dramatization of it, 
already referred to, the title réle will be taken by Walter 
E. Perkins, whose portrayal of the barber theosophist in 
the farce ‘‘ My Friend from India” is easily recalled. 
Mr. Perkins is to play Jerome from boyhood up—a ta+k 
at which he rather hesitated at first; but Miss Wilkins, 

who has read the play and 

talked with Mr. Perkins, is 





write. Not that I put a 
moral purpose in my books, 
except the underlying one 
of fidelity to my art, but 
because, as I have already 
said, this is my talent, the 
thing that I can do, and I 
must do it.” 

Although Miss Wilkins 
has passed her life in two 
New England villages, and 
may thus presumably have 
studied carefully the New 
England village men and 
women that pass in crowd- 
ed procession through her 
books, yet it is rarely that 
she transfers to her pages 
a real personage. 

‘Some of my charac- 
ters,” she says, ‘* are taken 
from life, though never 
while they are living. All 
in my books who are real 
are dead. Barney in Pem- 
broke was drawn from life, 
only the real Barney was 
very much )worse than I 
made him. He never went 
back to his sweetheart, an: 
was a wreck in conse- 
quence.” 

For the most part, how- 
ever, Miss Wilkins depicts 
types rather than individ- 








very much delighted with 
it all. and confident that 
the réle will be finely pre- 
sented. 

The new novél at which 
she is hard at work is a 
strictly modern one, the 
scene laid in the shoe-fac 
tory of a large city. Miss 
Wilkins says of it: “I do 
not try to solve the labor 
problem. I simply present 
it. The story seems to me 
to promise well. I like it 
myself. It is rather realis 
tic, but not grimly so, its 
pathos being cheerful rath- 
er than tragic. I may 
call it ‘Ellen,’ though I 
wanted the title to be ‘ The 
Unit of Destiny’; but no- 
body seems to understand 
what I mean by that, so 
pereeve 1 shall give it up 

do not know when it wil! 
be finished, for I -will not 
limit myself with it, as | 
have often done with my 
stories.” 

As has been said, her fa 
vorite story among her own 
is ** Silence.” This sl€ con 
siders the best, although 
some of her most intimate 
editorial friends disagree 
with her, and give to “‘A 





vals. 


They are composite —____— 














personages whose charac 

teristics are perhaps often 

suggested by some indi 

viduals she has met. Oc 

casionally her skill in making her characters do the things 
that individuals of the type they represent would do in 
similar environment is remarkably confirmed. After her 
story The Conquest of Humility appeared, in which one 
of the characters satisfied his conscience by 
sitting on the church steps during the ser- 
vice, his pride preventing him from enter- 
ing, Miss Wilkins received a letter from a 
stranger in a Connecticut village, telling of 
aman in the town who had done exactly that 
thing. This gift of showing human nature, 
and particularly New England human na 
ture, actually and naturally,is Miss Wilkins’s 
large claim to genius, as every one knows. 
Her touch is sure and unerring, her style 
simple but marvellously graphic. She can 
sketch a character and tell a life history in 
half a dozen lines. Here is one of these 
gems—the paragraph describing Mrs. Penn 
in * The Revolt of Mother”: 

“She was a small woman, short and 
straight-waisted like a child, in her brown 
cotton gown. Hey forehead was mild and 
benevolent between the smooth curves of 
gray hair; there were meek downward lines 
about her nose and mouth; but her eyes, 
fixed upon the old man, looked as if the 
meekness had been the result of her own 
will, never of the will of another.” 

Her recent book, The Jamesons, Miss Wil- 
kins calls a study, claiming that an author 
may publish a study as well as aa artist 
The work could wor have been amplified 
and the sketch filled in with many additional strokes, 
The idea came to her that to the oft-presented pictare 
of country folk in the city there was a companion one of 
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Wilkins disclaims all this. Before The Jamesons, it had 
been apparent that its author was enlurging her art-gal 
lery to depict broader and more complicated scenes than 
the mosaics she had wrought with consummate skill. It 
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is still with simple country folks that she delights to deal, 
though the story of Jerome glows with a richer coloring 
than any which had preceded it. Apropos of this story, 


Tree of Knowledge” the 
palm of superiority. What 
appeals to her in ‘* Silence” 
is its dramatic element. 
She likes dramatic things, 
and is eager to put that force into her storiesy Her nature 
is intense, though her manner is quiet, and it is her inten- 
sity that gets away from the point of her pen almost 
unconsciously. In a way, Miss Wilkins has scarcely the 
confidence in her Work that should belong to 
an author of her success. It is her habit to 
read a novel upon which she is at work, 
chapter by chapter, to a little circle of in 
timate friends, and their judgment she eager- 
ly welcomes. Outside of this she does not 
seek much criticism. She declares herself 
afraid of it, dreading lest she should attempt 
to conform to suggestions, not, of course, 
smal] suggestions, but to the substance of 
criticism, and thus cripple herself. She has 
undaunted faith in herself, coupled with 
what may be called a merciless modesty. 
have tremendous confidence,” she says, ‘' in 
my ability to do, but I never think I do it 
I believe I can write the great American 
novel, but I never shall believe that I have. 
I always think I can, but I never think I do. 
If I could write a book like Ler a Doone, 
or Anna Karenina, or Quo Vadis, or the 
story of Gasta Burling by that new Swedish 
writer, I should be happy. All of these 
stories have tremendously impressed me, and 
I am divided, after reading them, between 
an uplifted courage to attempt to equal them 
and a sense of powerlessness to accomplish 
it. I hope, though, and know,” Miss Wii- 
kins finished, a flash of strong purpose in 
her eyes, ‘‘ that I have not done my best.” 
Those who have watched ber work, and enjoyed it from 
the beginning on and up, feel sure that this is true. 
MARGARET HamILton WELCH. 
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ITH all the beautiful women who are socially 
prominent in these days there may be noticed 
some distinctive point of charm, some fascina- 
tion that is absolutely distinctive and that 
makes the possessor of it prominent 

Mrs. John Jacob Astor, who is certainly, with reason, 
considered one of the handsomest women in New York, 
is noticeable not only for her delicate features, the ar- 
tistic poise of her head upon her shoulders, but for the 
wonderfully dainty appearance that is so characteristic of 
her, no matter what she may wear. Her taste in dress is 
quite beyond comparison; and yet, oddly enough, she is 
rarely, if ever, seen in any bright color. As a rule, she 
dresses in black or white or a delicate shade of heliotrope. 
Her favorite evening gowns are black or white, or black 
and white combined; but whether it is a ball gown or the 
simplest cambric frock, every detail of it is so fresh and 
dainty that it looks as though it had that moment come 
from the dressmaker’s. Her hats are small, very smart- 
looking, but quite inconspicuous. Simplicity marks ev- 
erything she wears; but it must be confessed it is the 
simplicity of luxury, for she has a fashion—and evidently 
there is no reason why she should not induige in it—of al- 
ways dressing in most expensive materials—that is, in the 
evening. She is fond of spangled effects in evening gowns, 
but not the different colored spangles; a jet gown is all 
jet, or a white gown is embroidered in pearls, so that the 
one tone of coloring is carried out. 


RS. LEVI P. MORTON is « woman whose peculiar 
sphere is certainly her home. She has always been 


a remarkable housekeeper, and although she has a large 
staff of servants at her command, and a housekeeper as 
well, it is her own personal attention to details that makes 
her surroundings, wherever she may happen to be, have 
a certain air of distinction that is often lacking with peo- 
ple who have large wealth and who leave so much to 
other people to attend to. 

Mrs. Morton has a marvellous collection of Turkish 
rugs, and probably knows more about each one — its 
value, etc.—than any other woman in the city. The floors 
of her house on Fifth Avenue are covered with the most 
wonderful specimens of rugs in soft and harmonious 
colorings. There is nothing glaring about them, their 
beauty being shown in the blending of color and artistic 
designs. There are large rugs, middle -sized rugs, and 
small rugs; rugs of every shape, each and every one, as 
has been said, a perfect specimen of its kind. 

RS. BURKE-ROCHE is said to have a more correct 

knowledge of jewels than almost any other woman 
in her set. She has made the study of jewels a fad for 
some years, has some beautiful specimens, and her judg- 
ment is considered most remarkable. She can tell almost 
without the use of a magnifying-glass whether a stone is 
perfect or hasa flaw; whether it is the right color or just 
a little off the right shade. She is also able to decide as 
to whether a ring is antique or modern. And while she 
does not naturally obtrude ber knowledge, it is none the 
less interesting, for she has generally at her fingers’ ends a 
statement as to the beauty and value of not oply the jewels 
she possesses, but the famous ones throughout the world. 


WOMEN 


Mrs. Roche says the study of jewels is a most interest- 
ing one, and it certainly would seem so from her descrip- 
tion of it, in which there is nothing pedantic, but simply 
a most charming accomplishment. In these days, when 
the wearing of all jewels is more a fad than it has ever 
been, it is certainly a good one to cultivate. It is diffi- 
eult in this country, even for the women who possess 
many valuable jewels, to give the history of them. In 
England, on the contrary, where jewels are handed down 
from one generation to another, it is considered very sur- 
prising if the wearer cannot give a detailed account of 
just when and how such jewels came into the possession of 
the family. This knowledge, now that beautiful jewels 
are so common in America, should be a part of a fashion- 
able woman’s education. 


A DISTINCTIVE way of wearing the hair is not often 
becoming, but one or two of the women who are con- 
sidered among the handsomest in New York have always 
arranged their hair in a distinctive style. Mrs. Lorillard 
Spencer, whose portrait as the Duchess ef Devonshire 
has been painted, is one instance of this. Her hair, which 
is of a beautiful blonde, known as blonde cendrée, is ar- 
ranged exactly after that famous painting by Gains- 
borough, in soft curls and waved effect. Mrs. Spencer 
generally wears a large hat of the Gainsborough shape, 
which tends to heighten her resemblance to that painting; 
and her large black hats, of either straw, velvet or felt, 
as the season may be, are invariably trimmed with black 
ostrich feathers that fall over the brim and around the 
crown in a most picturesque and becoming fashion. 
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WHITE LAWN WITH 
GROUPS OF TUCKS 


























TUCKED WAIST WITH 
NEW LONG CUFFS 














HE admiration which the modern girl has for the 

shirt-waist knows no abating. Unlike any other 

article of dress, she refuses to tire of it. She has 

worn it all winter in flannel and velvet, and yet is 

just as enthusiastic over its appearance in the 
cotton fabrics as if it were a novelty she had never seen 
before 

The new shirt-waist models for spring and summer de- 
serve the welcome they are receiving. They are endless 
in their variety, and more artistic and becoming than ever 
before. There are waists for both the tailor-made and the 
fluity girl 

For spring wear the elaborate shirt-waist seems to be 
the favorite. Yokes have gone out of fashion, and in 
place of the stiff linen collar many of the waists are made 
with little soft taurn-over collars cut in points or tabs. The 
sleeves are much smaller than last year, and the cuffs on 
the waists, made of sheer fabrics, reach quite to the 
knuckles, The favorite back has one box-pleat about 
two inches wide down the middle. The plain French 
back is also used, and many of the waists show the back a 
mass of tiny tucks. 

One admirable novelty about the new waists is the way 
they are finished in front. To prevent extra fulness over 
the abdomen the waist is cut short in front. It only 
reaches about half an inch below the waist-line, and is 
finished with a narrow bias band. At the back it is 
made with a draw-string 

The shirt-waists of mercerized cotton are a feature of 
the spring display. They rival the silk waists in beauty. 
They have an exquisite silky finish, and yet launder to per- 
fection. In old-rose, Wedewood bine, silver-gray, and 
daffodil yellow they are decidedly things of beauty. 


































































TUCKED SHIRT WAIS 
WITH LACE- 
TRIMMED BOLERO 















These mercerized cotton waists are made severely plain, 
and also extremely elaborate. . 

Ove pretty model in old-rose is effectively tucked back 
and front. It has a soft turn-over collar cut in points, 
and trimmed with white silk hem-stitching. The sleeves 
have a group of tiny tucks running bayadére at the top, 
and they are finished with poletell entie reaching to the 
knuckles. 

The sheer lawn shirt-waists show many variations in 
design. A dainty model is made of white lawn, with 
groups of fine tucks alternating with a line of black silk 
hem-stitching. The sleeves of this waist are of the plain 
white lawn, with a cap made of the tucks and bem-stitch- 


ing. 

Weaists of tucked lawn and narrow insertion, with the 
groups of tucks and the bands of insertion running 
diagonally, are much in demand by the young person 
who aims at slender effects. The slim young woman 
is equally partial to the tucked waist made with a 
dainty lace trimmed bolero,which ties at the corsage in a 
sailor knot with long ends. Waists made entirely of 
bands of embroidery insertion and wash ribbons are 
among the effective spring novelties. The insertion and 
the ribbon alternate with one another in vertical lines. 

For every-day wear the shirt-waists of Madras and 
cotton cheviot still hold their own. They are made 
























































STIFF CUFFS AND 
SINGLE BOX PLAIT 











with tailorlike severity, generally with a plain French 
back and a narrow box-pleat down the front. 

In these waists checks will be much worn, and 
polka dot will be .aore in favor than the stripe. 

With these shirt-waists the linen collar and leather belt 
are considered the best form. 

But with the elaborate waists stocks of silk and bows 
of lace may be worn, 

One of the prettiest of the new stocks suitable to wear 
with a lawn shirt-waist consists of a tucked silk stock in 
pale blue, yellow, or pink, with a silk bow appliquéd with 
two butterflies of mousseline de soie embroidered in white 
silk. Silk stocks are also a novelty, showing a white gauze 
bow in front appliquéd with cream-lace designs. Neck- 
ties of narrow black velvet. embroidered with white silk 
polka dots, and having the long ends finished with black 
and white silk fringe, are another new fashion. 

Soft belts of satin or velvet with large buckles are the 
particular vogue. 

The buckles are works of art, and are frequently sold 
with a smaller buckle for the stock to match. Among 
the new buckles are those in the Homeric design. They 
are of silver, with a medallion of Homer applied in 14- 
carat gold. 

Curious snake buckles with jewelled eyes are also the 
fail of the moment. 

Belts, sashes, and girdles of every conceivable kind 
are seen this spring, and clasps innumerable. The new 
waist adornments may be roughly classed into patent- 
leather belts, velvet-ribbon belts, and the broad sashlike 
belts of velvet, brocade, or satin. Besides these are the 
dog-collars of aM sorts, the chain belts, the chatelaine 
girdles, and the quaint jewelled stomachers 
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Anything more exquisite 
and dainty than the work that 
has been put on some of the 
recently finished trousseaux 
has rarely been seen in this 
country, and there will be 
plenty of employment for 
good needle-women, judging 
from the present indications 
of the style of work that is 
considered the smartest. The 
chemises — for chemises have 
come into fashion again— 
siiow the beauty of this hand- 
work to perfection, and it is 
infinitely more durable than 
any of the more elaborate- 
looking open-work insertions 
that are used on cheaper gar- 
ments, The new chemises are 
all made with some idea of 
fitting the figure. They are 
shaped in at the side seams, 
and have not one inch of un- 
necessary fulness above the 
waist, The reason for this is 
that they shall not interfere 
with the close-fitting gowns 
that are so much in style, and 
so perfectly are they cut that 
now they are worn as corset- 
covers, and an under-vest of 
silk and wool or all silk is 
worn under the corset. There 
are one or two designs of che- 
mises that are made with a 
ruffle around the bottom, and 
the ruffle is edged with lace; 
but there is really nothing new 
about that, and the smartest 
are those that are finished 
quite plain, but have the hand 
embroidery at the top with a 
monogram at the left side. 
The finest materials are used 
—sheer lawn, nainsook, or 

ercale—and the embroidery 
hele as though it were done 
on a piece of tissue-paper. 


N the new spring 
fashions it is 
quite i 
that particular 
attention be paid 

to the lingerie, for 
while the box-pleated 
skirts and all pleated 
skirts are to be fash- 
ionable this year, 
there is stil] the same 
close fitting necessary 
across the front and 
around the hips, and 
this necessitates hav- 
ing petticoats, cor- 
sets, and all lingerie 
made to fit the figure 
of the person for 
whom it is designed. 
Always immediately 
after the holidays the 
large shops in New 
York have what they 
call their annual sale 
of lingerie. At these 
sales there can always 
be found many veri- 
table bargains in the 
different articles of 
lingerie that consti- 
tute a woman’s ward- 
robe, but there are 
also a great many dif- 
ferent pieces which, 
while they look at- 
tractive, are not all in 
the correct shape, and 
consequently there is 
again a great oppor- 
tunity for hand sew- 
ing to be used. 


There are no sleeves—just a band over the top of the arm, 
and this band edged with a little lace. 

The corsets that are necessary now to give a good figure, 
or rather to make it possible to wear the new style of 
gown, are most elaborate and most wonderful pieces of 
workmanship. The best have a very exaggerated bias, and 
all have the straight front. Some are much shorter than 
others; and there is quite a difference between those worn 
with evening gowns and those worn with street gowns. 
They must all keep the bust in position, but must not 
compress the figure above the waist, and must hold the 
abdomen and hips down. The way in whicli the corsets 
are tried on is an amusing study, for just «s much care is 
taken to make them fit well as though it were the waist 
of a dress that is fitted. They are never laced tightly at 
the start, but after a while are drawn in as much as is 
possible—that is, below the waist. A great deal of the fit 
of the corset now depends on the elastics that are used 
to keep up the stockings. The newest corsets have the 























stocking - supporters 
sewed on directly in 
front of the corset, 
with a second set 
at the sides, the ob- 
ject being to have the 
supporter do double 
duty in keeping the 
stockings up and 
pulling the corsets 
down; and it most be 
conceded that. they 
carry out their work, 
for the corset certain- 
ly stays in place much 
better than without. 
While it is a great 
luxury to wear ex- 
pensive corsets and to 
have corsets made to 
order, it is by no 
means essential to do 
so, especially if a wo- 
man is slight; but in 
buying the ready- 
made corsets it is ne- 
cessary to be sure 
they fit and have suf- 
ficient width, or what 
is technically called 
spring, across the 
hips and abdomen. 
Buying too small a 
corset always makes 
the figure look much 
larger, and it is very 
much better to buy 
too large a one, and 
then have it taken in. 
On the other hand, 
the best dressed wo- 
men are unanimous in 











saying that it is better econ- 
omy to pay for the more ex 
pensive corsets, even if one 
own has to be sacrificed 
lowever, department shops 
now carry different makes 
of corsets, and at a wide 
range of price, so that it is 
perfectly possible, by taking 
a little trouble, to get what 
is suited to individual taste 
and income. 

The subject of corset-cov- 
ers is rather a serious one. 
When a cloth gown is worn, 
it is quite necessary to have. 
something over the corset to 
protect it from the waist of 
the gown. There is one style 
of corset-cover made without 
any sleeves, but with ribbons 
to tie over the top of the arm. 
The other style ties in front; 
and another style is drawn 
in around the waist and 
shoulders with a ribbon. 

The princesse petticoat, 
which is corset-cover and 
petticoat all in one, is quite 
an elaborate garment. It is 
fitted in to the figure with 
darts and seams. The silk 
petticoats are now cut very 
rounded ip front, and with a 
deep yoke that_is wise round 
in shape. This is designed 
so that there shall be no band 
around the waist in front, 
and the petticoat is slipped 
under a hook at the very 
front of the corset. All the 
petticoats are gored, with a 
bias seam down the middle 
of the back like a scant bell 
skirt, and are trimmed with 
accordion - pleated flounces 
and ruffles, that in their turn 
are trimmed with lace inser 
tion und edged with lace. 
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CHAPTER VII 
A HIRED GIRL 


Melo 


HE fiddle bow went with sonorous softness along 
the notes 

The light that had gradually been growing 

upon Billy’s face flashed out more fully, but it 

died instantly when she opened her lips to emit a 

hoarse travesty of the sound that was still Jingering on 
the violin strings 

To her mother’s strained gaze her daughter's face seemed 
actually to become black, as despair is called black 

In the silence that fell upon the group, Meloon’s hand, 
with the bow in it, dropped to his side. Mrs. Armstrong 
had covered her face with her hands; as for Billy, she 
was standing in precisely the same attitude which she 
had taken when she had essayed the note; even her lips 
were still parted, but she had ceased to see the man op- 
posite her. After a moment she turned and walked out 
of the room. Just as she was closing the door her mother 
reached her side. 

** Let me go with you, Miny!” she pleaded 

“No,” was the harsh response. 

But the brindled dog pushed roughly by the two wo 
men, and was without the door when his mistress shut 
the latch with a decided movement 

Mrs. Armstrong turned away, wringing ber hands. 

“Oh dear! Ob dear!” she cried. ‘‘ What will she do? 
Where will she go?” 

**‘Do? She won't do anything,” was the abrupt re 
sponse from Meloon; ‘* and as for going anywhere, there's 
nowhere to go. It won't do her any harm to wander 
ibout the country here.” 

‘She'll get lost!” 

Pooh!” 

Meloon sat down heavily and thrust his hands deep 
into his trousers pockets; he frowned into the fire 

**Let her alone more!” he suddenly exclaimed. ‘Se 
rissa, don't notice ber.” 

Not notice her? I can’t help it 
what you're talking about, Cousin Rawdon 
hadn't made her try a note.” 

**T thought you wanted her to try.” 

“ Yes: soldid. I don't know what I'm talking about.” 

Silence, during which the two were listening intently. 
They both heard the outer door open; after that it was 
perfeerly still, save for the murmur of insects, 

Mrs. Armstrong watched the clock; when the hands 
had gone over the space of ten minutes she rose like one 
distracted 

‘I'm going to find my child,” she said, in a loud tone. 

Meloon rose also 

‘*Cun’t you understand,” he said, ‘that she wants to 
be alone? And there’s nothing to hurt her. She isn't 
afraid of sheep, is she?—or of a stray calf? Let her get 
her balance. I swear it’s too bad!” The speaker pulled 
ut his mustache. ‘* And she was such a Leonora /” 

‘Tuink of the dew! It must be sopping wet in the 
grass.” 

**She won't know it. Well, if you insist, I'll go my 
self. Sit down, Serissa. Whatever you do, dont get 
hysterical. Billy isn't a child; and she hasn't gone out 
to shoot herself, either; or jump into a pond. I say,” as 
Mrs. Armstrong hurried towards the door again, ‘* you 
sha'n’t go, for then I shall have two women to hunt up 
instead of one, and one’s enough—one’s quite enough ” 

The man looked about the room for his hat, could not 
find it, and left the house without it. 

As he reached the outer door he had an inclination to 
turn the key in the lock, and thus make tolerably sure 
that Mrs. Armstrong would not institute a search on her 
own account. But he did not turn it 

He went down the walk muttering that he was an idiot, 
adonkey. What was a house with no regular meals, no 
sweeping, no dish-washing, everything in a heap—what 
was all that to having two women ready to fly into fits— 
that was the disrespectful phrase he used — under his 
roof? He must have been worse than crazy when he 
had written that letter to Serissa. 

Where was that girl? It was infernally rough on her, 
but he wished that she hadn't rushed out in this way, 
and the mother going on in the house. It seemed, in- 
decd, as if he were to have unquiet times; it was his own 
fault. But how in the world was a man to tell what wo- 
men would do? 

He was trying to decide which way he should go, when 
he heard a window thrown up, and then Mrs. Armstrong 
called, ‘*‘ Cousin Rawdon, have you found her?” 

“Oh, the devil!” cried Meloon in a whisper; and then 
aloud: * Not yet; give me a little more time.” 

He walked on; for all he knew, he might as well turn 
in one direction as another. It was absurd, anyway, 
their running after her, She would come back when she 
pleased, and when he did find her she would probably 
hate him for coming. At this thought Meloon a 
to himself as he strode through the wet grass. It made 
little difference to him if all the women in the world 
hated him; not but what they were useful—they seemed 
to be made to wash dishes and take the dust from the 
tops of furniture, and such things as that. But he had 
made a mistake in sending for Cousin Serissa, since her 
daughter turned out to be this kind of a person. He bad 
thought she was just such a girl as he saw down at The 
Junction—one who put on a clean print gown in the af- 
ternoon, took ber hair out of the crimping-pins, and had 
a tight frizzle across her forehead as she sat at the win- 
dow watching the “passing,” and crocheting elaborate 
edging for petticoats, but crocheting with an eye for the 
young men who drove up to the post-office and store. 

Why hadn't Serissa told him in that letter she sent him 
what sort of a creature her daughter was? But then he 
recalled that he hadn't read the letter until after he had 
the two safely in his house; then he had clanced through 
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it while he watched the chicken frying for their supper. 
And where ip the world were they going to sleep? This 
question came to him with great suddenness and force. 
He stopped in his walk and ran over in his mind the dif- 
ferent rooms. There were beds enough, but for all he 
knew they were mouldy with dampness. 

“I wish I might bundle them both off to-morrow.” he 
said, uloud. ‘ Serissa doesn’t look strong enough to lift a 
kettle off the stove; and as for the girl”"—he whistled a 
shrill bhar—*‘ I’m sorry for her; but I didn't import a cou- 
ple of women just to be sorry for ’em.” 

He had reached theend of a lane that led upward from 
the back of the barn. The moon was rising from behind 
one of the eastern hills; it showed half a dozen cows lying 
in a group near the fence; Meloon could see the dew glis- 
ten on their backs; some of them were chewing their cuds, 
turning calm, reflective eyes on their master. 

He stood there a moment looking at them; he advanced 
and rubbed his fingers in the dishlike hollow of one face, 
saying, in a half-voice, as he did se: 

** We c’n get along without humans well enough—can’t 
we, Molly? So—so—we c'n get along.” 

The cow reached forward and rubbed the side of her 
nose on Meloon’s arm. 

Presently be walked off, now going quickly until he 
reached an eminence in the field. From the top of this he 
gazed all about, the moon showing in black relief the 
trees and the house with its-barns and sheds. lt showed 
also a huddle of sheep in the lee of along building. They 
were lying as motionless as if they had been carved and 
could not move. The air was now somewhat chilly, but 
was sweet with damp odors of growing bayberry and ferns. 
Nothing could be more peaceful or more syimbolical of in- 
nocence. Perhaps Meloon had some such thought as that, 
which he rejected by the sudden exclamation: 

“Pshaw! Itdoesn’t mean anything. Forall the looks 
of things, there might be a murderer behind every tree.” 

He turned himself about so that he might see in another 
direction. This time he became aware of a figure two 
fields distant, in what be called the ‘‘ west pasture.” This 
figure seemed walking rapidly away from the house, walk- 
ing not desultorily, but apparently with a purpose. 

Meloon stood an instant. 

‘* Now here's a go,” be thought. “ Be hanged if I like 
to chase a woman round in this manner, as if she were a 
stray heifer.” 

He ran down the slope and across the intervening mea- 
dow. He went with long strides, not minding the young 
willows, but crashing in among them and trampling them 
down, When he bad vaulted over a fence and was in the 
west pasture, he stepped to look about him again. Some 
birch trees had impeded his view; he had supposed that 
the figure was by this time far over the field. Emerging, 
dew-sprinkled, from the birches, he almost collided with 
Billy, who was running towards him, followed by her dog. 
She drew up just in time to prevent herself from falling 
into his arms. 

‘*Oh!” she cried, and then stood panting. 

She was evidently greatly excited, and as evidently 
struguling for self-control 

Meloon remained silent, looking at the girl, whose eyes 
were lowered and whose hands were shut tight, hanging 
at her sides. She was perfectly quiet in that way that 
indicates excitement. 

“It was very kind of you to come after me,” she suid 
at last; ** but there wasn’t the slightest nced, Mr. Meloon.” 

‘*That’s what I told your mother, that there was no 
need,” was the response. “ But she was coming if I didn’t; 
then, you see, after a while I shoul! have felt it my duty 
to look you both up. I said to myself, better one than 
two—and here I am.’ 

** Yes,” responded Billy, giving an indefinite glance 
around her 

* There might have been a bad-minded bull hereabouts,” 
now remarked Meloon. ‘‘l’ve often read that it was 
proper to have an infuriated bull on a rampage when a 
heroine strolled in a field.” 

** But I'm not a heroine.” 

‘*Not? You have some of the symptoms.” 

Meloon wondered what he was saying and how much 
of a fool he was making of himself. He raised his hand 
to his head, intending to draw his hat on more firmly; he 
discovered that he was bareheaded. 

** Bless my soul!” he cried. ‘* Didn't I put on any hat?” 
He ran his fingers through his thick hair, which was now 
damp. ‘‘I must be a demented old idiot. Let’s go back 
to the house, Billy. You're not going to ask me to call 
you Miss Armstrong, are you?” 

“Oh, no no!” 

The two. began walking slowly. When they had gone 
a few rods the girb stopped; -her Companion stopped also. 

‘I don't want you to think I’m given to this kind of 
thing,” she said. 

**It would be inconvenient,” he responded. 

“Very,” dryly; ‘‘and I sha'n’t keep it up. You onght 
not to have made me try a note, 1s mother culls it.” 

Her tone was not even bitier. ‘ However, I've had my 
lesson. Mr. Meloon, I'll begin house-cleaning to-morrow. 
I can make the best butter you ever tasted. I’m as strong 
as a young ox. I'm telling you these things now because 
I want you to pay me as much as any house-work girl gets. 
I thiak mother can do enough to earn her own board. 
I'm in debt, and I mean to pay my debts. Do you think 
you'd like to hire me?” 

Meloon’s surprise kept him silent for an instant. He 
had expected to find a hysterical girl, and had been 
tempted te run away from the encounter. 

** You don't believe I'm able to do what I say?” 

She was standing so that the moonlight fell upon her. 
Meloon had a feeling that be dared not be sorry for her, 
and yet he was sorry, although there was no emotion visi- 
ble on her face. 

‘She's got pluck,” he was thinking 
“There are two 
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hired help in the shape of girls—they give them each two 
dollars a week.” 

“*Is that all? That won't be much more than a bun 
dred dollars a year.” 

“Tl give you two and a half,” hurriedly. 

“ No, you shall not; if that’s all hired girls have, that's 
all I shall take. It's a pittance, though.” 

As she said this Billy began to walk quickly again, and 
Meloon kept beside ber. He was wondering and con- 
fused, and he was again calling himself an old idiot. In 
another moment they met Mrs. Armstrong hurrying dis- 
tractedly towards them. She was wringing her hands. 

‘**Miny,” she said, in an unsteady voice, ‘I do wish 
you would be calm.” 

“ Why, mother,” said the girl, ‘‘ I'm just as calm as— 
as this night!” She came nearer, aud put an arm over 
her mother’s shoulders. She glanced at Meloon as she 
said, with some severity: *‘I could have found my way 
back ; I could see the house all the time. Because I've 
lost my voice, do you think I have also lost my wits?” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
HOUSE-WORK. 


HEN Mr. Meloon awoke the next morning he began 
at the same time to wonder what he pron get him- 
self for breakfast. Then he sat up in bed and sniffed 

Was that ham that he smelled, frying ham, and coffee? 
What did that mean? Oh—giving himself a shake—there 
were two women in the house; he hadn't been dreaming 
that, then. Could it be possible that they had already be- 
gun to be useful? They must be very clever indecd if 
they had been able to find the coffee-pot; it was more than 
a week since he had seen it; during that time he had 
made that beverage in many different vessels, but as he 
had washed none of them, his curiosity was all the more 
keen as to what the brew was mude in just now. Urged 
by this feeling, he gave himself another shake and bur- 
riedly dressed. For the first time in a long while he 
glanced into the mirror. He had formed the habit of 
shaving himself without really seeing his face. He could 
draw the keen edge of his blade over his cheeks and not 
see anything but the glittering steel and the gray stubble 
he was cutting. 

Standing before the bit of glass now, he reached out his 
hand for « brush and attacked the shock of hair. He 
grinned satirically at himseif as he did so. 

“ Women in the house, old donkey,” he snid. “If they 
do get me decent meals, 1 reckon I shall have to pay a 
great price in this sort of thing. My cows and my horses 
and my hired men don't care whether my hair is brushed 
or pot; but womenkind are different—womenkind don't 
see below a man’s skin.” 

He went down the back stairs, took two milk-pails that 
were turned over two stakes in the wood-room, and strode 
towards the cow-sheds, where the cows now stood in that 
peaceful calm which is characteristic of them. 

Just as the milk began to ring into the pail between his 
knees, he thought he heard his name pronounced. His 
hands ceased their quick movement as he listened, his 
forehead pressed against the warm side of the Jersey. 

“Mr Melon!” 

Billy was at the bars of the yard. The man lifted his 
head and turned it to see the girl in a calico gown and 
long apron, ber sleeves pinned up at the elbows 

“Well?” 

‘*Mother wants to know when you'll be ready for 
breakfast ; and if you like your eggs fried soft or hard.” 

“In twenty minutes—hard,” was the response. 

Before he began milking again he heard the sound of 
retreating footsteps. 

“ Yes,” he suid, ** I like’em hard, though I’m soft enough 
myself.” 

But no one save the Jersey heard this confession, and 
she would never betray it. She reached about and drew 
a rough tongue along the shoulder of Meloon’s jumper. 

** Bo, bossy, so,” he said, gently. 

There was a cleared space in the centre of the kitchen, 
and a table stood in this space when the master of the 
house entered a half-hour later. A table-cloth was visible 
He gazed at it, and at the plates and cups and saucers. He 
himself was shining,as to his face and hands, with soap and 
water; his enormous mustache was combed, curling out 
over his gaunt cheeks; there was a twinkle in his eyes, 
but deprecation in his manner. 

**I can never live up to this—never,” he said. 

** Make an effort ; we are to have napkins to-morrow. I 
couldn't find them this morning, though I looked under 
the stove, in the wood-box, and other places.” 

Billy was turning the eggs, and she did not lift her head 
as she spoke. At that moment there flashed through her 
mind, as if from some other life, the memory of that day 
when she had cooked eggs for Leonora Runciman in her 
old home. She always had a way of calling her meeting 
with the prima donna the turning-point in her life. How- 
ever, few of us know soon enough the real turning-point 
in our lives. 

“Napkins?” repeated Meloon. “I've used the sleeve 
of my jumper so long that I doubt if I can take to any- 
thing else. Where did you find the coffee-pot?” 

He was standing with his hands on the back of his 
chair, gazing about the room. 

**T haven't found it. I have made the coffee in a quart 
measure. Will you sit down and let me serve you, Mr. 
Meloon? And here are the eggs, as hard as the heart of 
the world.” 

** You said he said he liked ’em hard,” remarked Mrs. 
Armstrong, in a rather worried manuer, as she took a 
towel from some muffins and brought them forward. 

Meloon broke open a muffin. Then he looked up un- 


easily. 
“If you two don’t sit down and eat with me, I shall be 
choked by a sense of elegance. I tell you I can’t stand it.” 


**But you must; you pay me two dollars and a half a 
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week so that you may stand it.~ I’m not above eating 
with you, though.” 

Billy saw her mother seated opposite their host; then 
she took her own place. Glancing at her, Meloon was not 


so blind that he could not-see the dark circles of languor~ 


and fatigue under her eyes, though her lips were smiling 
in a-mocking way that accorded with her words. She 
sipped her coffee. There was silence for a few moments. 
This silence was broken by Billy, who remarked, 

**I suppose you have hired men, Mr. Meloon?” 

‘Five, at this time of year, It is haying. Do you 
want one?” 

“Yes. I'm going to clean house, and I shall need a 
strong man to move things for me. I shall have no use 
for one who thinks he’s too masculine to wash windows 
and scrub floors and do woman’s work. I shall not need 
him for several days, but I thought I would speak in 
time.” 

**T'll bear it in mind,” was the response. 

**Miny,” said Mrs. Armstrong, when the two women 
were left alone, ‘‘do you think you're quite respectful to 
Cousin Rawdon?” 

‘Perfectly. I had to adopt some kind of a manner to 
liim, so I chose his own.” 

‘**He’s a different man from what I thought he was; 
but then, I never did understand him. Don’t you think 
he’s kind of—well—kind of distinguished-looking, some- 
how?” 

“T hadn't thought.” 

**I guess it must be his mustache. Don’t you think it’s 
his mustache, Miny?” 

**Probably. I wish we could find something to clean 
silver with. These spoons might as well be irov.” 

** You see, he didn’t use to wear a mustache when I 
knew him years ago.” 

Apparently Billy didn’t hear these words. She was on 
her ieee, and exploring iv that place of darkness which 
is known by all housekeepers by the term ‘under the 
sink.” Housekeepers also know that there are times 
when almost anything, from a silver cake-dish to a bat- 
tered frying-pan, may be found there. It gives a sense of 
infinite well-being to the feminine head of a house to 
know that under the sink is cleaned out, and that the 
neighbor who tells everything she sees might be allowed 
to explore in that recess 

‘He didn't use to wear a mustache,” repeated Mrs. 
Armstrong. 

The girl's head was in this dark closet, and her voice 
was muffled as she returned: 

“Didn't he? I do believe that these are silver forks in 
this iron pot.” 

The two women washed dishes and scoured tin and sil- 
ver all day; they scrubbed and swept all the next day. A 
subdued light of contentment came to Mrs. Armstrong's 
worn face—a light that took the place of the resigned ex- 
pression she had worn all that time in Paris. In that 
brilliant, wicked place she was deprived of house-work. 
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It wasn’t. genuine house-work to keep those two bits of 
rooms clean, and it was not real cooking over a toy thing 
with charcoal in it, or something hitched on to a gas-jet. 
But this large old farm-house—ah, here she could breath 
deeply and be herself once more. ~ . 

But Wilhelmina? The mother formed a habit of glan- 
cing often and furtively at her daughter, who worked in- 
cessantly, turning her hand deftly to everything, seeming 
never to have an idle moment. And how cheerful Miny 
was! The mother was thankful for that. She watched 
sharply to see if this cheerfulness were put on; but if it 
were a mask she never saw beneath it. Sometimes in the 
night Mrs. Armstrong rose and crept softly to the girl's 
bed, and always found her sleeping soundly. Then the 
woman would go back as softly as she came, and lie awake 
praying joyfully and ecstatically. 

It had been a great trial to her to have Miny want to 
learn to be an opera-singer; and Mrs. Armstrong had nev- 
er believed in Leonora Runciman. It had all been wrong. 
The Lord did not approve of opera-singers, and it was the 
Lord himself who had taken away the girl’s voice, thus 
saving her from becoming one of those creatures who 
sang, but did not sing praises. 

There were moments when Mrs. Armstrong believed 
that Providence had done this thing in answer to her 
prayers. At these moments she was afraid lest her daugh- 
ter should find this out. She bad not asked God to take 
away Miny’s singing voice, but she had asked Him to 
prevent her from becoming an opera-singer, and He had 
chosen his own way of doing it. In se very bottom of 
her heart Serissa Armstrong believed herself to be the 
cause of Miny’s loss; this knowledge both exhilarated 
and frightened her. She felt that she held a mighty 
power—the power of prayer. She had also a dim idea 
that when the Lord came in the glory of His might she 
could explain to Him why’she had asked this thing of 
Him. She walked about the house, working all the time, 
and all the time surrounded by a kind of cloud, which 
she saw, but which others could not see. It was real to 
her that she mixed dough and baked bread and washed 
floors, but still more real was this shining of light from 
heaven, this conviction that the King of heaven was pre- 
paring to come to earth, and that she must necessarily be 
ready. 

T must be ready.” 

This phrase repeated itself in her mind, and occasion- 
ally she pronounced it aloud. Having spoken it, she 
would look about her hastily lest some one might have 
heard her. 

At last, when she had said it one day as she was making 
pies, some one suddenly asked behind her, 

‘** What do you mean by that?” 

Mrs. Armstrong was holding up a pie upon which she 
had just put the top crust; she was running a knife about 
the edge, and a spiral of dough was dropping towards the 
cake-board. 

At that question the pie slid from her hand with a soft 
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crash to the board. She turned about to see her cousin 
Rawdon standing close to the open buttery door. 

Perhaps something in the woman’s fate made Meloon 
take a stép towards her as.he repeated the question, 

** Serissa, what do you mean by that?” 

She advanced towards him and laid one floury hand 
on hisarm. Her eyes shone in a way that made it a slight 
effort for him to meet them, but he did meet them with 
strong, steady gaze. 

** Don’t you know,” she whispered—‘‘ Rawdon, don't 
you know that He is coming, and that we must be 
realy?” 

Meloon stood silent for an instant; then he answered, 
in a quiet, matter-of-fact way: 

“If you are talking about God, I think you're mis- 
taken, I didn’t know you were a Millerite, Serissa. I've 
just brought in some of those early turnips; I wish you'd 
try ’em for dinner.” 

He turned and walked out of the kitchen. Mrs. Arm- 
strong followed him to the outer door as if she would 
speak agnin, but she only stood there in silence, the sun- 
shine falling on her rapt face. She heard her daughter 
at work sweeping upstairs. 

“She doesn’t know, either,” she exclaimed, ‘Oh! 
how shall I make them know?” 

Lotos came sauntering up from a favorite napping- 
place under a syringa close by. He stretched and yawned, 
and then stood gazing at Virs. Armstrong, inquiringly 
wagging his tail. All at once he raised his head higher, 
pricked up his ears, gave a short bark, and galloped 
away. 

In the room above Billy was leaning from the window. 
She had a white sweeping-cap on her head; this cap hada 
broad frill all around it, which framed her face. 

She had now been a long time, she thought, at the Me- 
loon farm. She had never worked so hard in her life be- 
fore, with her hands; and her hands had blistered and re- 
covered, until now they were hardening without blistering. 
She was less pallid, and there were no dark marks under 
her eyes. She was hungry, in spite of herself, as she said; 
and every night when she went to bed she fell asleep 
directly. But sometimes she waked before light in those 
early summer mornings. She would get up and sit by the 
window and watch the day come; at such times something 
would seem to rise within her, something uncontrollable, 
and she would cry out to herself, ‘‘I think I could sing.” 
But she did not try to sing. 

Now, with her broom in hand, she watched her dog as 
he ran across a field. That was the way he always ran at 
a tramp or a straggler. She looked farther and saw the 
erect, stalwart figure of Meloon walking in that field tow- 
ards which the dog was running. 

At the right, and approaching at a rapid pace, was an- 
other man, apparently in working-clothes. Billy saw this 
man come near Meloon, and the latter pause to wait his 
arrival. Then she turned and resumed her sweeping. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE MONTH IN PARIS 


OQUELIN’S revival of ‘ Les Misérables ” makes 

me think of the cherished scheme of Alexandre 

Dumas for dramatizing The Count of Monte 

Cristo. Dumas wanted to have a magnificent 

drama in sometiing like twenty acts, which 

should last a week. People would take their places for 

a cycle of Dumas, as it were, and come back at a certain 

hour every evening to get the continuation of the advent- 

ures of the celebrated Count. The actual play, arranged 

for a single performance, was as amusing as such things 

generally are. Periods of seventeen years passed between 

the different parts of one act, and by the time the whole 

of the five-volume novel was stowed away into one even- 

ing, the confusion of mind into which you were thrown 

by the general massacre of the unities was something be- 
wildering. 

Les Misérables, to my mind the finest popular novel 
that was ever written, would better have remained epic 
poem, but it was nevertheless quite wonderfully drama- 
tized, and it is admirably played at the Porte St.-Martin 
Febvre of the Francais superintended the decorations, 
which are exquisite, and the réle of Jean Valjean is one 
absolutely made for Coquelin. He has two monologues, 
especially the death of Jean Valjean, which are some of 
the most remarkable things he has ever done. 

@n. 

HE play, I suppose, will bring back some of the vogue 

of Victor Hugo—the souvenirs of the day when it was 
even said that the towers of Notre Dame spelled the H of 
his name, and when fanatic admiration for him amounted 
almost to a religion. A certain Frenchman, M. Paul 
Beuve, has spent ten years in making a curious collection 
of relics of this time, which he means to leave to the city 
of Paris under the name of the ‘‘ Musée Victor Hugo.” 
He has found a cake of soap, pipes, heads of walking- 
sticks, two tobacco-boxes, a pair of andirons, a pair of 
slippers, and a piece of gingerbread of the epoch, all bear- 
ing Victor Hugo’s head. Then he has all the pamphlets, 
papers, polemics, ete., which the great poet inspired, be- 
giuning with his childhood,and going on through the 
exile at Guernsey to the time of his return to Paris—a real 
apotheosis. For sixty years a perfect storm of both libels 
and panegyrics raged about Victor Hugo's very name. 
On the one hand, he was put into every sort of caricature, 
and on the other, chiselled in bronze. 

M. Paul Beuve is not rich, and all his modest income 
goes towards this strange museum. He picks up his trea- 
sures in the most out-of-the-way places—at the junk- 
shops, at the sellers of old stamps, in the ash-barrels, 
among the finds of the rag-pickers, or at the ham and gin- 
gerbread fair. Who knows? Perhaps at the next Expo- 
sition one of the sights of Paris will have become ‘Le 
Musée Victor Hugo.” 
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NOTHER fanatic of Victor Hugo in Paris I used to see 
often, but his interest in the great writer was quite le- 


gitimate, for he was a nephew of Victor Hugo’s famous 
friend Madame Drouet, and was brought up in the culte, 
as it were. He was an old professor who used to give 
delightful little soirées in his apartment in the Latin 
Quarter, where you heard really good music and had an 
opportunity of admiring the table on which was written 
**La Légende des Siécles.” Its top was much scratched 
and cut up, and bore, moreover, an inscription to Madame 
Drouet. It was covered with glass to preserve it from 





MRS. WALDEN-PELL, 
Who recently died in Paris. 


the vandalism of domestics, one of whom had actually 
scrubbed the famous wood, and tried to polish its surface 
with a kitchen knife. Professor Koch's rooms were hun 

with relics of the poet’s house at Guernsey. You needec 
no other proof that while Victor Hugo was a great poet, 
he was not at all an artist. He had himself madea whole 
series of panels @ /a Japanese for his house, into which 
were introduced all the servants of his household, es- 


pecially the fat cook. They were extremely naive in de- 
sign, and though amusing, were made without the slight- 
est idea of art. Madame Drouet, by-the-way, served as 
model for the statue of Lisle in the Place de la Concorde. 
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ERHUAPS it was fitting that just as the twentieth cen- 

tury was beginning to hover closely over the threshold 
of the new year there should have slipped gently away 
here in Paris a life which was so bound up with the 
nineteenth as that of Mrs. Walden-Pell. 

Mrs. Pell was in many ways one of the remarkable-we- 
men of our time, not alone because she lived through 
nearly nine decades of it, and looked out upon the world 
with just the same fresh interest in her ninetieth year 
that she must have had in her twentieth, but because of 
her intense individuality and extremely interesting per- 
sonality, both of which were typical of the finest type of 
American women. 


en. 


A FEW years ago she published privately, for circula- 
tion only among her intimate friends, a little volume 
called Recollections of a Long Life, all written after she 
was eighty years old. They were simply fragmentary 
souvenirs, jotted down without any effort at literary dis- 
play, in order to give to the circle of whom she was so fond 
a little glimpse of that early part of the century of which 
her own memory served to give her such correct pictures, 
Just fancy that she could remember the first Napoleon! 
en. 

A’ you turn over the pages of this little book, you can- 

not help thinking what an epitome they give,even in 
their simplicity, of much of the whole great American 
movement of the early part of 1800. We go back to the 
quaint old-fashioned society of the South fifty years be- 
fore the war, clouded by the shadow of storm, even to 
the eyes of the little girl, who is already puzzling over the 
question of black and white. The little Orlie Ellery has 
a birthday party, and her mother gives her permission to 
invite all her friends. She asks mulatto children as well 
as white, dances with them, and sits with them at sup 
per. 

@n. 


| NIUSTICE, even as a tiny child, was something she 
could not brook. One of her childish joys was to be 
allowed on very special occasions to take and turn over 
the pages of a marvellous old Bible, full of beautiful col- 
ored illustrations. Coming upon a picture of the Scour- 
ging in the Temple, she was so incensed at the insults to 
Christ that she took out a pair of scissors and cut off the 
heads of all the insulters—something which only had the ef- 
fect with her mother of her being refused the book after- 
wards, which she bore with equanimity upon thinking 
that she had done justice to the offenders. 
KATHARINE DE FOREST, 
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N the isjwe of November 25, 1899. Harper's Bazar 
offered three prizes of $5 each for the best amateur 
phot gr 1phs submitted before January 1 1900 1. 
Animal Studies. 2. Studies of Children. 8. Humor 
ous Studies. The response was exceedingly gratify 

ing. Two hundred photographs representing the three 
classes were submitted. In the present issue of the BAZAR 
we present the prize photograph in the second class, Stud- 


ies of Children, and twelve others of the same class which 
have received ‘‘ honorable mention 

As the result of a careful and impartial judgment, we 
have awarded the prize to E. A. Donnally, Fourth and 
Plumb streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. It is entitled, ** Ein Maed- 
chen von Zandvoort Notwithstanding the Dutch ten 
dency of title and costume, the little model is an Ameri 
can. Both choice of subject and pose are admirable. 
rhe ‘** Maedchen” stands in the field, one hand raised to 
shield her eyes from the sunlight, the other resting nat 
urally on the hip. The round of her young arm and of 


the gracel tapering fingers is « xquisite Beyond her 
the country and farm-house, with its attendant group of 
pine-trees, are wrapped in sun mist. The expectant ex- 
pression of her face, the basket just dropped at her side, 
make us feel at once the unseen approacher in the field 
abead 

The twelve photographs winning “ honorable mention’ 
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show considerable skill. The effects of light and 
shadow, the subtle and important possibilities of 
pose, surroundings, and expression, have appar- 
ently been studied thoughtfully. The little sub 
jects all seem to have been in entire sympathy 
with their photographers. They show none of 
that fear which makes the children of the Flow 

ery Kingdom fly from a camera as though it were 
the plague, and because, as they say, ** it is filled 
with the eyes of little dead babies!” 

In ‘* Bubbies,” Miss Weakley has done a very 
clever bit of developing. Notice the third young 
ster’s mouth smiling through the bubble, and 
lrow clearly the circle of lather is brought out 
In the study of the small girl in the muslin gown 
and white socks we have conflicting emotions. 
According to the dawning smile and look of in- 
terest, she rather enjoys ** being taken”; but the 
shy withdrawal of one foot shows an unwilling- 
ness on its part to be included. In the nursery 
study of the baby just ready to pop into her crib 
we have a slight revision of ** the moth and the 
flame.” Miss Coutant calls it ** The Child and 
the Moth.” It is a pretty conceit well carried 
out. A very clever experiment in reflection is in 
the photograph of the bare-legged youth wading 
in a lily-pond. He is apparently deep in some 
grave problem, such as confronts the mind of 
twelve years, for his photographer has desig- 
nated her study by the quotation ‘‘ The thoughts 
of youth are long, long thoughts.” The invert 
ved boy stands bravely and clearly on his head 
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amid a tangle of weeds, From summer we pass 
to ‘‘A Snow Scene.” The two figures in the 
foreground might be appropriately called ‘two 
of a kind.” In size, color, and cuteness they cer- 
tainly may claim a title to the expression. An- 
other good study of child and dog is ‘* The Tru- 
ants.” Fido has a beautiful expression of justi- 
fication upon his face. He considers the forbid- 
den exodus a perfectly proper departure. But 
the small boy in overalls tells, in the eloquent 
expression of his toes and half-opened mouth, 
the story of repentance. 

In ‘‘ The Gnome’s Discovery” Miss Matthews 
has taken a permissible liberty with the legend 
of the Sleeping Beauty. The Ophelia-like young 
damsel has made a favorable impression on the 
equally youthful gnome. Miss Matthews has 
produced a very pretty woodland study. The 
revolutionary and hostile spirit in which our sons 
and daughters come together is proverbial. How- 
ever, there is the inevitable exception. In 
‘Christmas Night” the artist seems to have 
found this latter felicity. The accumulation of 
Santa Claus’s gifts forms a fitting background for 
the two little people, who, having exhausted their 
Christmas spirits during the day, find in the pic- 
ture-book delights which can be appreciated. 

The adventure-loving boy who ‘‘ wanted to see 
Buffalo Bill” will make a strong appeal to his 
compatriots who see this picture. He is a famil- 
inr and characteristic figure in America—even to 
the feathery badge of enthusiasm on his head, 
His abject look of disappointment is unmistak- 
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able. In ‘‘A Youthful Horseman,” Miss Ackley has pic- 
tured a very attractive little face. The horse standing 
by seems of a very harmless species, and the whip in the 
small boy’s hands rather out of proportion, Any amount 
of viciousness this animal might be guilty of could not, 


we feel, ‘‘ make the punishment fit the crime.” The sweet 
gravity of the sportsman’s face, however, quclls our fears. 
He is essentially lovable. ‘In Grandpa's Barn,” Mr 


Coggshall pictures a mightily pleased little girl, who glee 
fully holds in each hand a chicken, no bigger than the 
dimpled hand itself. Mrs. E. L. Clark has pictured for 
us not any of grandfather's belongings, but grandfather 
himself, in the réle in which he seems by nature to be so 
beautifully at home—the companion of his young grand- 
child. He has put dignity and stiff joints and all the 
rightful virtues of old age aside in the presence of this 
irresistible demand—to play horse with the small edition 
of himself. The picture is very cleverly done, with the 
clear-cut figures in the foreground and the vista of leaves 
and a snatch of white country road beyond. 

Photography among amateurs, we are glad to say, is 
a fad which is rapidly passing beyond the realms of fad 
dism into a serious, earnestly followed science. From the 
first photograph, which the French claim was taken by 
Professor Charles at the Louvre in 1870, to the wonders 
of the cinematograph and the photography of the hea- 
vens, the art of photography has made marvellous strides, 
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OW there's Miss Brumble,” 
‘she’s a stand by . 

And Miss Brumble happened to be standing 
on the other side partition, the 
statue of an ideal and abiding forewoman, from 

the manager's point of view 

“If all the girls were like her, I wouldn't kick myself 
every day for being in the cannery business,” he con 
tinued, always eager to uncork his troubles for the re 
freshment of the nearest auditor, who now happened to 
be Boles, the buyer. There was a dubious look on Boles’s 
face. One could not say whether he was grieved or 
bored 

But,” the manager pursued, his seriousness deepen 
ing, “instead of sticking to their work and thinking of 
nothing else, like Miss Brumble, the most of ‘em—” 

res,” said the buyer, edging away, “ women help is 
hard to get along with. Yes, 1 guess I'll go up to Sut- 
liff's this ‘morning and look over his cots.” 

** It ain't that so much,” the manager went on; ** but, 
confound ‘em! you never know when you've got ‘em and 
when you haven't!” 

For a moment Boles’s dubiousness increased, wonder 
ing, as he did, whether this uncertainty concerned apri 
cots or the sex. His own difficulties were connected 
with red scale and irrigation 

“And when you've fairly broken one in,” 
manager, growing perspic uous, ws 
her love-affairs, and never cares a centavo whether the 
shop wins or loses. Oh, Miss Brumble!” he shouted. 
The forewoman stepped into the office, her bright black 


said the manager 


of the glass 


said the 
she’s always thinking of 
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eyes full of interest, her smooth black hair patted in shiny 
crescents over her temples, her trim little figure magnified 
by expansive over-sleeves and fluffy apron. Miss Brum- 
ble was so big with energy, however, that she always 
looked overweight, as the sports say, without these acces 
sories 

How are the cans holding out?” asked the manager. 

** Just about enough to carry us through the day,” she 
answered, crisply. 

‘* We'll be in trouble if our Gar doesn’t come in from 
Los Angeles on to-day’s freight. I say, Boles!” 

But Boles had made his escape. ‘*Oh, Boles!” the 
manager cried, running to the window. ‘* For Heaven's 
sake, don’t buy another pound of fruit till our cans get 
here!” 

Miss Brumble had returned to the cutting-room, where 
fifty girls and wonien were slicing spricots and thumb- 
ing out the pits, working desperately. You would not 
have said that the older ones were the more toil-marked, 
or the younger (all of them) quicker at the sleight of 
hand 

A brown-haired, freckled girl of seventeen came up with 
a box of pits and held out her tag to be punched. Every 
cutter was tagged at the shoulder as if to go by express, 
and when she could show a quota of stones she was given 
a hole in her tag. Presiding over the financial destinies 
of the girls, Miss Brumble was an Atropos in false sleeves, 
keeping tally with a conductor's punch instead of scissors; 
and of course the workers thought fate was unkind to 
them. 

“I only got ten holes yesterday—seventy cents,” com- 
plained the freckled one 

‘** Such is life,” said Atropos. 

‘If they keep coming in so green and little I'll quit,” 
the girl threatened. 

The forewoman said nothing. She was saving of her 
words, and because she carried economy into every branch 
of the business she was forewoman and not cutter. 

* Nineteen!” yelled a slouchy boy, stumbling in from 
the grading-shed with a box of fruit 

Nineteen was a fat-faced girl with an easy way of do- 
ing things, who had been waiting for work for ten 
minutes. 

** More pie!” she grumbled. 

“Ob!” cried a gaunt woman next to her on the bench, 
as the blood spurted from acut in her hand. “If I'd er 
known we were to git so much green fruit I'd never come 
into the factory!” 

The manager had just stepped into the cutting-room. 
** Well,” he said, irritably, ** you'll soon have a chance to 
go out. I'm worriedhat not hearing from those vans,” he 
added, to Miss Brumble. ‘* What would you do?” 

** Keep right on,” said Miss Brumble. 

Bother those lying can-makers!” 

The manager went along to the syruping-counter. ‘‘A 
trifle thin, it strikes me,” he commented, watching the 
nozzle of the rubber hose through which the stream of 
melted sugar played among the thirsty cans. The next 
moment he was in the steamy process-room, where Dave, 
the cook, was timing a platform sunk in a bubbling vat. 
‘* Many leaks?” he asked 

**No,sir,” suid Dave. ‘‘ That last lot of cans was good 
stuff, but they're runnin’ mighty low!” 

** We'll lose five tons of fruit if that car doesn’t come in 
this morning!” growled the manager. 

A bump against the factory gave the floor a slight 
tremor, and then Joe, the grader boy, came shambling in 
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“They've shunted a car up,” he articulated, rather indis- 
tiactly. He had an apricot-stone in his mouth. 

The manager whirled about and rushed through the 
buildings to the grading-shed, on the railroad siding. He 
hurriedly opened the car, and then a phrase that sounded 
like a fire-cracker exploded. ‘‘ More fruit!” he added, 
‘‘and dead ripe! We might as well dump it!” 

Going to the south door, he peered down the track upon 
the retreating shifter, whose trai! of bituminous smoke 
was the only cloud in God's sky, if not in the manager's. 
The railroad ran due south through the parched valley of 
brown oat-stubble and gray mustard, till it disappeared 
among the live-oaks of the arroyo, on whose farther bank 
stood the little station. Toward the north the tracks 
found mysterious entrance into the solid granite of the 
mountains that seemed to cut off the town from all be- 
yond with an impassable wal! touching the heavens. 

“ The only freight from Los Angeles to-day,” the man- 
ager said, bluerly: and wiping the sweat from his fore- 
head, he went back to his well-shaded office. It was a 
crisping August sun, the near-down sun of the desert; 
but the trade-wind swept through the buildings, and in- 
side a fellow could even fret with a fair degree of com- 
fort. The manager of the California Consolidated Apri- 
cot Company had been known to worry because worries 
were so scarce, but the can famine afforded a better op- 
portunity for his favorite Jiversion. 

Despondency is like the mumps. “ Hard lines! Looks 
as though we'll have to shut down to-morrow,” said the 
man who ran the grading-machine. One of his legs was 
shorter than the other, and he operated the foot-crank 
the more comfortably with it, standing and treading all 
day in a natural pose. It was the left leg in the right 
place. Men with such an aptitude for a grading-machine 
ure like poets—‘* born, not made.” 

**Hope we will shut down,” said Joe, the boy tender. 
* Nothin’ would suit me better.” 

Suddenly he jumped and grabbed a box which the 
grader had more than filled. Miss Brumble’s slightly 
flushed face was looking through the door. 

** Hurry!” she said. 

Joe expectorated a stone and bore down on the cut- 
ting-room, yelling, “* Twenty seven!” 

“Fetch me a box of decent fruit, or I'll stab you!” said 
Twenty-eight, a tall girl with a long bare white arm, 
flourishing a hat-pin at the boy. 

Joe grinned. He enjoyed these attentions from the 
young ladies. Miss Brumble, who never had said but 
one word—" hurry "—to him, although she addressed him 
frequently, he did not admire. 

“She needn't put on airs! She's just like the rest of em 
on the sly!” he obsetved to the grader. 

“Who is?” inquired the short-legged man. 

** Her—Miss Brumble.” 

“ What do you mean, kid?” The grader was staring. 

“ T seen the engineer of a freight toss off an old can one 
day.” 

“ What of it?” 

‘*Miss Brumble picked it up. I seen her, and I seen 
her take a note out of it. Ob, I savey her all right!” 
And the boy put an apricot into his mouth with a double 
satisfaction. 

‘Joe, you're too knowin’,” the grader remarked. 
‘You'll be bald headed early — that is, if the forelady 
hears you talkin’ that stuff.” 

Mean while Miss Brumble was strolling among the girls, 
glancing at their trays. 
































“JOE SAW HER THROW 


HER ARMS ARUUND THE GREASY ENGINE-DRIVER,” 








“You don’t half sort your fruit,” she told 
a dashing young woman with a round face, 
which would have been pretty if not a bit 
bold. 

‘*I don’t care!—” the girl began. 

** Stop!” commanded Miss Brumble, quiet- 
ly. “You do care. And when there are 
only two grades, Number One pie and Num- 
ber Two, and it’s so easy, you ought to care 
all the more.” This was a long speech for 
Miss Brumble. 

“You ought to let up on us, though, 
when the fruit’s coming along so mean and 
we're making so little!” whined an elderly 
cutter with a well-punched tag. 

** How was it last weck? You must take 
the fat and the lean,” said Miss Brumble. 

The manager overheard. ‘‘ She’s all shop 
and no sentiment,” said he. ‘* They can't 
impose on her. A mawkish woman would 

ive in to’em. Confound this mixing mo- 
asses with business!” 

Miss Brumble did not hear him. Her 
ears, like those bright little eyes of hers, 
were fixed on the work. As she turned by 
the end of one of the long tables, a woman 
sighed, and Miss Brumble shot a sharp glance 
at her. She was a fragile creature in black, 
her thin gray hair twisted tightly, and her 
hollow face blotched with the scars of ill-fed 
drudgery. Her fingers had been so distorted 
by pain that the apricots eluded them. 
There were few punches in ber tag, and her 
pile of pits was pathetically small. 

“I don't know—I don’t know but I shall 
have to give it up,” she stammered, noticing 
that the eye of the forewoman was upon her. 

**Let me show you!” said Miss Brumnble, 
kindly, sitting down by her side. ‘* So!” 

Miss Brumble had taken the woman's 
knife. Witb one twist of knife and thumb 
together, she split au apricot and snapped 
out the stone. Another and another she 
dissected with this unique knack. Her knife 
seemed alive, and her thumb a part of it 
** You couldn't tell whether the knife did 
the thumbing or the thumb did the knuifing,” 
the manager had put it one day. 

With her brilliant little eyes flashing over- 
sight in all directions, she worked tll the 
old womaa’s fruit-box was empty and her 
pile of stones entitled her to a punch, which 
Miss Brumble cut in her tag with a sharp 
litle click. 

** God bless you, Miss Brumble!” said the 
aroused and smiling old worker, with new 
vigor in her rheumatic joints. 

A heavy train was heard rumbling by from 
out of the mountains. Miss Brumble was 
already at the window, as if watching for 
that car of cans. “Going the wrong way 
for us!’ the manager shouted, observifig her 
front his door. ‘* We're done up!” They 
both lingered a wistful moment to see the 
freight slow up for the trestle with a rattling 
of shackle-pins 

They had hardly turned their heads when 
a startling crash of iron and steel and rip 
ping boards stopped every hand in the can- 
nery 

The affrighting sound came from down 
the track, where a fog of steam arose from 
the trees on the edge of the arroyo 

*C’lision!” screamed Joe. He blew a pit 
from his teeth, leaped over the platform 
stairs, and flew down'the road-bed. 

“Great heavens!” cried the manager. 
‘The down freight has smashed into the 
shifter! They've gone over the viaduct!” 

Miss Brumble disappeared. How she ar- 
rived at the wreck so quickly nobody could 
have told; but Joe saw her flash on to the 
arroyo bank like a ray from a search-light 
and throw her arms around the greasy en- 
gine-driver, whose leg was crushed. 

**Rob!” she cried, tremulously, and fell 
to weeping. ‘‘ Rob, | was sure you were 
killed!” 

** It’s the closest call I ever had, Nell!” he 
answered, smiling through throbs of pain. 

It had happened on the trestle. A care- 
less shifting-crew had encroached on the 


right of way of the San Bernadino freight, | 


sturdily making its schedule to Los Angeles. 
A locomotive and four cars lay in a fury 
of ruins in the bottom of the gully, hissing 
steam and belching fire. Miss Bramble re- 
coiled from the sight, and shouted to the 
manager to run back for a doctor. 

**God was with you, Rob!" she whispered, 
kissing the soiled and pallid face, 

** He seems very near now —bless you!” he 
murmured. ‘It was wonderful! I don't 
see how we were saved—the fireman and 1.” 

**Hello!” cried Miss Brumble, springing 
to her feet like a war-horse that had caught 
the scent. Bending over the prostrate en- 
gineer, she had seen a glittering heap under 
the trestle. A fifth car yawned there, its 
splintered and jagged sides spreading open 
and showing «a mass of sparkling tidbits, 

**Cans!” cried Miss Brumble. *‘ One min- 
ute, Rob!” She was sliding down the bank, 
‘*Cans!” she cried again. “Too bad!” she 
said, as she clambered back rather wearily. 
** Not ours!” 

“Everything for Los Angeles,” said the 
enginecr. 

“That car was marked to the Golden 
Globe Peach Company,” added Miss Brum- 
ble, takinz the grimy hand in hers again. 
‘*The load would be worth a month’s profits 
to our shop.” 

‘Well, the whole job lot belongs to the 
railroad company now,” the engineer mut- 
tered, suppressing a groan, 

‘What, dear? What do you mean?” she 
asked, nervously. 

**Nobody ‘Il accept ‘em in that shape. 
The road "ll have to pay for ‘em, and get 
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what they can outof em,” he explained, with 
the ghost of a smile, and then he fainted. 

“Poor Rob!” she exclaimed, rushing for 
water, She could see the manager hurrying 
down with the surgeon. ‘The fireman was 
limping around, little hurt. 

hen Miss Brumble tripped into the ex- 
cited and gossiping cannery, as brisk and 
crisp as ever, the knives and thumbs began 
to revolve again. The power had been 
turned on. 

Joe overheard the girls talking about the 
‘*forelady ” and her cool-headed assistance 
at the wreck. They did not know what he 
had seen, and, turning his back, he grinned 
till he lost a half-finished apricot from his 
mouth. He did not condescend to tell the 
grader anything. Can a prophet stoop to 
enlighten scoffers after the event? Not an- 
other apricot did the prophet eat that day, 
but he seemed to be sucking something 
sweet. 





“Mr. Mullin,” said Miss Brumble, step- | 


pin into the ages office “‘ you—er, you 
now that wrecked car of cans?” 

The manager pricked up his ears. He 
never had known the forewoman to stammer 
80. 
* Eb?” he asked. 

“That car of cans for the Golden Globe 
Company—didn't you see it smashed under 
the trestle?” 

‘No. But what 
us? They're busted. 

** Half of them will pack.” 

** We can’t steal em.” 

“We can buy them. They belong to the 
Santa Fe now.” 

The manager leaped, for the happiness of 
it. *‘ By Jove! Miss Brumble, you've saved 
the concern four hundred!” he said. 

He rushed to the railroad office, «nd the 
rest was simple. When the whole crew be- 
gan on the unique harvest in the arroyo, Miss 
Brumble oversaw the sorting. 

**Great woman!” cried the manager. ‘‘ Al- 
ways has her thinking-cap with her, and 
never thinks of anything but business! She's 
worth her weight in gold! And she'll have 
the best job in the factory as long as I run 
it!” This generous enthusiasm warmed the 
manager's heart and stimulated his imagina- 
tion. His castles of tin rose airily in the 
form of bigger shops, with Miss Brumble 
watching over the enlarged business. 

But the toppling came. The catastrophe 
was hastened ky the collision. As soon 
as the leg was fairly mended the engineer 
claimed his own, and Miss Brumble was lost 
to the California Consolidated Company for- 
ever. 

**Great Scott! I didn’t dream of such a 
thing!” said the manager, self-communing in 
his office on the wedding-day. ‘I'd have 


good will the cans do 


raised her wages five dollars a week. What 
a fool she was!” 
It was a day of triumph for Joe. Of the 


peaches, which had followed the apricots in 
their season, he did not deny himself, but 
otherwise his abstinence was dramatic. He 
did not say to the short-legged man, ‘‘I told 
yer!” 
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» mts of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail 

An Ovw-time Facenp.—Uniess you have an excep- 
tional workman, or are yourself possessed of particu- 
lar knowledge, you would be making a great mistake 
to attempt any decoration for your ceilings, Ordinary 
fresco-work is very ugly, and one grows tired of it 
before it has been up many mouths. It is much better 
either to leave your ceilings plain or to put up a paper 
with a simple, unobtrusive design and bring it down 
to the picture rod. For if you attempt a paper frieze 
as well, and have thus three papers—those of ceiling, 

wall, and frieze—you will get too “decorated” a 





Inquin«r.—I do not quite know. what you mean by 
“light bine English porcelain,” but if you mean the 
willow pattern that is an English ware, then I do 
understand. But if your family object to an entire set 
of Canton ware, they would certainly object to one of 
the English ware. Why not, then, break up your sets 
and get plates to match, or cups and saucers, but not 
everything alike? I mean by that to have your din- 
ner service one thing and your breakfast another. 
You will never find, except in costly porcelains, any 
bine so good as that in the Canton china, It is its 
color which makes its excellence, to a great extent. 
But if, again, your things are constantly broken, why 
do you not get some of silver plate? A platter will 
last as long as you live, and vegetable-dishes cannot 
be broken ; so that instead of having to renew every 
few weeks, you need never give the question a thonght. 
I did that, on the advice of an old housekeeper who 
was reprimanded some thirty-five years ago for her 
extravagance in buying silver-plated dishes. But she 
has never had to bay any since! If you do this you 
can get plates of a special patiern for dinner, and so 
avoid too much bine. In the same way you can get a 
silver-plnted teapot or pitcher, being careful to get a 
good design that is simple and does not suggest the 
Vulgarity of some of them. I would rather bave a 
common stone teapot than one of those. Personally, 
however, I would rather have the Canton than any, 
unless I could go into the very costly. 


DRESS 


Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazae has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 





S&S L. E.—With the present style of skirt yon could 
perfectly well have a pocket put in the lining. If your 
gown is made with a drop skirt, put the pocket at the 
back, in the lining. If it is made all in one with the 
hning, you will then be able to put the pocket just be- 
low the placket-hole ; bat of course you must not fill 
your pocket with all sorts of things, unless you want 
to interfere with the way your skirt hangs. A good 
plan is to put your pocket in the petticoat at the right 
side of the front breadth. The bags that are worn at 
the side are very good. Those that have the oxidized 
top and are made of leather are the best, but you must 


boy one that is very flat, otherwise it will make you 


look stout. 


K. C.—You will find it necessary to take two cloth 
gowns, one heavy and one medinm weight; but the 
heaviest should not be too heavy, as you will find the 
weather warmer where you are going. You will need 
to take several wash waists—half a dozen, if possible, of 
wash materials, two flannel, and two smart silk onea. 
A silk gown with two waists, a wrapper, and a cape 
ought then to certainly carry you through and not 
give you too much luggage. 


Marion.—In Bazar No, 87 I think you will find two | 


or three different styles of hair-dressing that will be of 
service to you, bit until you are seventeen years old I 
cannot advise your arranging your hair bigh on the 
head. If you have it braided you can, as in the illustra- 
tion, turn it up and tie it ina quene, Certainly you 
should not wear it banging down your back at your 
age. 


Peeriexiry.—The material of which you enclose a 
sample should make you a very smart gown for the 
purpose for which you require it. In making up your 
black organdie you would best have a gored skirt 
with box-pleat in the back, and a wide bias flounce 
headed with a band of lace insertion, and trimmed 
with two or three rows of the same. On page 48, in 
Bazar No. 8, is an illustration of a dinner gown of 
mouseeline de sole and lace insertion. That waist 
would be particularly good made up in black organdie. 
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Pears’ 


It is a wonderful soap 
that takes hold quick and 
does no harm. 

No harm! It leaves the 
skin soft like a baby’s; no 
alkali in it, nothing but 
soap. The harm is done by 
alkali. Still more harm is 


done by not washing. So, 
bad soap is better than 
none. 

What is bad soap? Im- 
perfectly made; the fat 
and alkali not well bal- 


anced or not combined, 
What is good soap? 
Pears’. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists’; 
all sorts of people use it. 








In addition to the regular styles of Grands 
and Uprights in the choicest woods, we 
are displaying some special designs in 


LOUIS XIV., RENAISSANCE, and 
COLONIAL cases, and will give esti- 
mates on other designs conforming to any 
architectural requirements. 

Inspection Invited. Correspondence Solicited. 

Old instruments taken in exchange. 

WAREROOMS: 

| Fifth Ave. and 16th St., New York. 

268 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

181 Tremont Street, Boston. 








Owing to the daily increasing de- 
mand for Miss Cholmondeley’s novel, 
“Red Pottage,” which is now selling 
| at the rate of 500 COPIES A DAY, a 


ct 


Large Edition 


has Ben necessitated, and the pub- 
| lishers herewith announce that all 
| orders have been supplied, and that 
the book can now be purchased every- 





Apvice To Moruers.—Mns, WINSLOW’s SOOTHING | 


Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 


| —{Adv.] 


look, something that all lovers of a pretty house wish | 


to avoid. The same rule holds good for houses that 
rales in the dressing of one’s self. You, for instance, 
do not want to look “dressed ap” when you go to 
make a visit, at the same time nothing is more de- 
lightfal to look at than a well-dressed woman. But 
there is all the difference in the world between the 
two, and in your house, when you employ papers and 
simple materials, the over-decorated look becomes 
obnoxions, 

Since you do not care for green, and your wood is 
oak and your rug has green, there is nothing for you 
to do for your dining-room and parlor but to experi- 
ment along the lines of yellows and creams. These 
will give you a light room, bat one which you can 
make harmonious, If you choose these light tones 
you must consider your window draperies carefully. 
To have them too light woald be apt to rob your room 
of character. I should suggest a dark curtain, or per- 
haps ove of red or crimson, otherwise your dining- 
room and parler would lose the habitable look and 
become more like reception-rooms. Burlaps makes 
an excellent wall-covering. 

No! If your sleeping-room is back of the parlor, 
you do not want to carry the color scheme into it, as 
you would were it a library or living-room. The door 
ought never to be left open, and the fact that your 
sleeping-room is set aside for its special purpore, 
though you may be obliged to have it open from your 
parlor, should be emphasized by having the bed-room 
altogether different in color and treatment. At the 
same time study net to have it produce ench a shock 
as you would feel if yon went from a red parlor into 
an adjoining room of plain and vivid pink. 

In your upstairs bed-rooms of pale blue and pale 
pink the wall-papers should not be too vivid, and if 
you could get one with narrow, almost invisible, 
stripes, with pink or blue in them, you would find the 
result most satisfactory. 


Inquinen.—The Bazar regrets that it cannot give 
you the information you desire. 








AN ENORMOUS INDUSTRY. 

Our enormous facilities, tremendous output, rapid 
movement of goods, always fresh in the hands of con- 
sumers, insures the Gail Borden same Brand Con- 
densed Milk the first place in American homes.—{ Adv.) 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


remier 
Soups 


Satisfy those who enjoy whole- 
some, delicious, well seasoned 
food. Made from the choicest 
meat stock that money can buy, 
in Libby’s famous hygienic 
kitchens. Enough in each can 
to make 8 plates of soup. 
10c, at your grocers. 





LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, 
HICAGO, ILL, 


Book let '‘ How to Make Good to Eat” free 





Red 
Pottage 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY 


Author of “ The Danvers Jewels” 


What the Critics Say of It 
It places Mary Cholmondeley in the 
front rank of living English novelists. 

—N. Y. Mail and Express 
A dignified, fresh, and interesting con- 

tribution to contemporary fiction. 
N.Y. Tribune, 

A story that will make its way. 
—Public Opinion 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
$]-5° 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers, New York, N.Y. 








LITTLE GIRL’S BOX-PLEATED 
COSTUME 


HE material for this pretty costume may be of bias 
plaid wool goods or of any of the fancy checked 
cotton goods or silk ginghams now being exhibit- 
ed. The bodice has three graduated box-pleats 
back and front that extend from waist to yoke 
The pattern consists of foundation lining (with per- 
forations showing the line for material of chemisette), 


line 


NEW LINEN SHIRT-WAIST. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 257 


foundation and outer sleeve, one-half of front and back 
forms for the plaid material, one-half of front, turned 
down collar, one shoulder collar, and one back portion of 
collar, together with pattern for standing collar and belt 
Patterns for the ruffles shown upon the collar are not in 
cluded. These consist of bias pieces hemmed and simply 
gathered along the edge of collar. For trimming a cos 
tume for four-year-old child the ruffles should be cut three 
und one-half inches deep, and from four and one-half to 
five inches deep for larger girls’ costumes 

The outer waist may be made separate from the foun 
dation lining if desired (and this will prove the better way 
when the garment is to be made in wash fabrics), or the 
two may be stitched together securely where wool plaids, 
casimeres, or other heavy materials are employed. In 
either case, skirt and waist should be joined together at 
the waist-band. The pattern for the outer waist is noteh- 
ed at top and bottom to indicate the lapping of the pleats. 
The sleeves are in one piece, and are fitted to the elbow 
at the front seam by a cluster of upward-turning tucks. 

The skirt is made with eight graded box-pleats, one 
each in the centre of the front and of the back, and three 
on each side. The pattern consists of one - half of the 
skirt complete in one piece. Allowance is made in the 
pattern for a three-inch hem. In cutting this skirt in 
narrow goods, let the fold come in the centre of the front 
piece where necessary. The position for each pleat is 
carefully notched upon the pattern, both top and bottom 
As the length of these patterns is most carefully calcu 
lated, the garments may safely be hemmed and pressed 
before the pleats are laid. The laying of pleats should be 
done upon a wide, smooth surface, and with children’s 
skirts the work may be begun at the hem. As each pleat 
is placed it should be basted in position, and when the 
circle of the skirt has been completed a second row of 
basting should be made to secure the pleats at about one- 
half their depth. The upper part being free, the pleats 
may now be lapped at the waist according to the notches, 
and after being fitted upon the future wearer, may be 
pressed and secured in the belt. The pressing should be 


(See page S83.) 
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done before the removal of the bastings. When the gar- 
ment is to be made in cashmere or cloth, the ruffles about 
the collar, together with the added crush belt (a simple 
bias piece, for which pattern is not given), may be of taf- 
fetas. A pretty combination for the early spring would 
be found in light biscuit color cashmere combined with 
pale turquoise taffeta ruffles and velvet belt, with chemi- 
sette of white silk under lace. 

Tod make this costume of cashmere 44 inches wide 
would require 3 yards for four-year-old child, 34 yards for 
child of six years, 4} yards for eight, and 49 yards for ten- 

year-old sizes; or of gingham 
27 inches wide, 4 yards would 
be required for the four-year- 
old size, with additional yard 
for each increase in size 


NEW LINEN 
SHIRT-WAIST 


MONG the favorite ma- 
terials for the coming 
shirt-waists is the 
heavy pure-white fab- 
ric known as butch- 

er’s linen. This is altogether 
likely to supersede the piqué 
that for a while last season 
was in decided favor. The 
heavy linens have many more 
attractions for the average 
woman than have the piqués. 
They take a fine silky finish 
at the hands of the laundress, 
particles of dust do not so 
easily cling to them as to the 
rougher-surfaced piqués, and 
there is literally ‘“‘no wear 
out” to a really good linen 
fabric. A new shirt-waist de- 
sign rendered in this material 
is illustrated on this ge 
and published in pattern form 
with this issue of HARPER’s 
Bazar. The pattern consists 
of one-half of back, one-half 
of yoke, standing collar with 
turned-over band, one-half of 
front, front band, single-piece 
sleeve with cuff and turned- 
over band, together with fa- 
cing for sleeve placket. The 
back of the bodice is seamless 
and quite plain, but is reen- 
foreed by the yoke portion, 
which may be applied upon 
the outside or be introduced 
as a lining, as may be pre- 
ferred. The usual shoulder 
seams are dispensed with, the 
back portion continuing over 
the shoulders and simulating 
a yoke in front, to which the 
pleated fronts are attached. 
Three shallow box-pleats sup- 
ply the fulness to the front, 
and these are stitched to the 
depth marked in the pattern by 
perforations. These have an 
outer-surface width of about one inch, varying slightly in 
the several sizes. . When these pleats have been stitched, 
and the centre front band bas been adjusted and stitched, 
the fronts should be fitted into the shoulder seams be- 
tween the yoke piece and the material upon which the 
latter is secured. Two rows of stitching a quarter of an 
inch apart will be all that is required to finish the edges 
of this simulated yoke. 

The sleeves are slightly gathered into the wrist-bands, 
which close at the back of the arm and are finished-with 
turned-over bands or flaps. The latter should be unlined, 
but an interlining of thin muslin should be employed for the 
wrist-bands and collar, also for the centre band down the 
front. The waist may be closed either by buttons and 
button-holes, by eyelet holes and studs, or simply by an 
invisible fly under the band. 

To make this shirt-waist of linen 32 inches wide, 2 yards 
will be required for 82 and 34 inch bust measures; for 
86-inch, 24 yards; for 38-inch, 2} yards; for 40-inch, 3 
yards. Of silk, ginghams, or other goods 27 inches wide, 
a yard may be added to above quantities in each case. 


THE REMODELLING OF SKIRTS 


HE alteration of skirts is one of the perennial 
problems that present themselves at the begin- 


ning of « new season. The most perplexing 

question of the moment for the home dressmaker 

is how to convert the narrow sheath and habit 
garments into the new pleated form. This is not a diffi- 
cult process if a little thought be given to the subject 
The cirenlar skirt may be taken asa model. After care- 
ful pressing and such other preparations for remaking as 
may be needed. the centre of the front of the skirt may be 
cut from hem to waistband, and a front gore introduced, 
such as will be found in the new double Watteau skirt 
published in pattern form with the last issue of HARPER’s 
Bazar. This will throw sufficient fulness into the centre 


of the back of the skirt to amply provide for the long cen- 
tre pleat. Where the seamless habit back has been used 
before, the laying of the pleat will be simpler than when a 
seam has previously existed. Excellent results may be 
obtained in the case of a garment with the seam by intro- 
ducing the double box-pleated back seen in pattern model 
No. 250 in combination with the front gore above de 
scribed. 

In remodelling such garments it is rather better to stay 
the breadths with a lining cut exactly like the outer skirt, 
but stitched separately. The bottom of the skirt may be 
turned up, and a simple hem tacked to the lining without 
the addition of a dust ruffle. The latter article is a some- 
what mooted question, and the opinions of tailors vary as 
to the wisdom of introducing it. A safe conclusion is 
that a garment may be finished according to the prefer- 
ence of the wearer or the fabric employed in its construc- 
tion. A simple felled velvet binding is generally pre- 
ferred for cloth or any lined skirt, and where the garment 
is shortened in the process of remodelling, as is often the 
case, a fold of the binding may be allowed to show below 
in the turning, and appreciably lengthen it. With the in 
coming of pleats the pocket is restored to favor, and this 
should be introduced just under the right side of the cen- 
tre pleats at the back. 


THE SHRINKING OF GINGHAM 


N making up dresses of gingham, Madras, piqué, etc., 
especially when domestic material is chosen, the goods 
should be shrunk before cutting. This may be done 
by dipping the fabric quickly in water, allowing it to 
remain long enough to wet it thoroughly, but by no 

meauvs soaking it. Lift it from the water and drain with- 
out wringing; hang so that threads run straight, and 
shake from time to time until almost dry, then press care- 
fully with a hot iron. The rapid jules thus induced 
will result in the desired shrinking. Heavy linens and 
fine French or silk ginghams do not require treatment of 
this kind, but these should be cut invariably according to 
the thread, otherwise they will be sure to hang unevenly 
after their first visit to the laundry. A very common 
source of dissatisfaction in the appearance of wash-dresses 
made in the materials above described is to be traced to 
the employment of a too fine machine-stitch, which often 
puckers a seam badly, especially if the material has not 
been shrunk previous to making. Even with exceedingly 
fine orgundie a medium -sized stitch is preferable, espe- 
cially for long seams such as occur in skirts. This is a 
defect in home dress-making that should be equally 
guarded against in the stitching of veiling, cloths, India 
silks, or silk ginghams. Even where stitching is employ 
ed as garniture a smoother effect will be gained by setting 
the machine so as to bring from eighteen to twenty-two 
stitches within the inch. In stitching up bias seams in 
gingham or other wash fabrics these will be best sustain 
ed by backing them with a narrow bias strip of same ma- 
terial. Stayed in this way there need be no fear of disas- 
ter after laundering. 


LITTLE GIKL’S BOX-PLEATED COSTUME. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 258.—(See Page 83.) 

















Stern Bros 


are now showing 
Later Productions of 
Exclusive Styles 


Ladies’ 
Shirt Waists 


of Lace and Embroidered All overs, 
Batiste Brilliants, 

Mercerized Cottons and Lawns 
Imported Linens, Scotch Ginghams, 
Cheviots and Madras 


Complete lines of 

Panne Velvet & 
Taffeta Silk Waists 
Also 

French Flannel 


Waists 


with printed and 

silk embroidered dots, 
tucked, hemstitched 
and box-plaited 


West 23d St. N. Y. 


Fine as 
linen—soft 
as silk. 













night- 
robes is 





For sale by 
leading fob- 
bers and re- 
tatlers and : 
men's fur. 
mishers. 


2 TREAT & CONVERSE, Manufacturers’ Agents, 
1 TS8 and 81 Worth &t., N. ¥. 
Reg ttt Rh tat tg tatatatate 


Books That Have 
Made Their Way 


A Book of the Day 











Briton ana Boer 


Both Sides of the Question 

Nine Papers by eminent writers, in- 
cluding Rt. Hon. James Bryce, M.P., 
Max Norpavu, ANDREW CARNEGIE, 
and Others. 


Map, Portraits, and Illustrations 
$1 25 





A Royal Tragedy 


of an 


Empress 


(ELIZABETH OF AUSTRIA) 
6th Edition 


** It tells with a wealth of anecdote and per- 
sonal detail the pathetic story of the private 
and public life of the ill-fated lady who joined 
her lot with the equally ill-fated Sepsbonn.” 
—N, Y. Herald. 


With Portraits. Crown 8vo, $2 50 


Your bookseller has these books for sale, and they 
may also be purchased direct from the publishers 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin in Square, New York, N. Y. 


The leading suasteal ime 
stitution of America. 
Founded 1853. Unsur- 
passed advantages in com- 
position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 
ea received at any time. For prospectus address 
FRANK W. HALE, General D-a-ager, Boston, — 





NIACARA FALLS IN 9 HOURS 





| sary and wise to you to = 
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IV. 


The Correspondence of Mrs. Arthur 
Meickleham, wife of the famous 
banker of New York 


Tur Oakes, Foruam Centrex, January 5, 1900. 


To Mrs, Arthur Meickleham: 


Y pear Lavra,—I cannot express 
to you the deep interest your letter 
has aroused. Whatever concerns 
— and yours is of the most vital 
nterest to Tom and me, but this 

has so radical an element of your life in 
it that it has really entirely absorbed my 
thoughts since your clear statement of your 
disappointment reached me. How strangely 
a young unsophisticated mind strips off the 
outer wrappings from a fact and lays the 
germ bare! My children sometimes uncover 
truths by their questions in such a startling 
way that I am quite stunned and unable to 
answerthem. Especially I have felt this re- 
garding religious matters. 

I think I see both sides of this argument, 
and in a measure, at least, comprehend what 
= feel to be a duty, but I am glad not to 

ave been with you when Gladys made ber 
wishes known, I should have been forced 
to give her the overweighting balance of my 
sympathies. I have felt myself incompetent 
to fairly judge the situation; it is surely true 
that one must live ‘“‘in the swim” to see it 
understandingly, but these sorts of efforts in 
behalf of sons and daughters have always 
savored of bargaining to my country-bred 
mind, and I have been tempted, several times, 
to try to dissuade- you from giving this ball, 
even without Gladys’s added motive of re- 
lieving distress. 

It absolutely pains me, dearest Laura, to 
make this discouraging response to your dear 
letter of outspoken confidence, but something 
keeps tugging at 7 heartstrings, urging me 
to be wholly candid with you and say my 
poor little country say, without disguise or 
reserve. 

I see that now it is equivalent to rousing 
much disagreeable comment and in some sort 
a be reap from the traditions of your 

’ to give up the ball, and realize fully 
can obligations to trade: sspeople, whose gains 
from these superb affairs are my greatest 
comfort in regard to them. Like you, I am 
anxious that all shall be a complete and a per- 
fect success, and that you shall receive a 
warm meed of applause for your taste and 
executive ability.. It is only that I would 
have been glad that it had not seemed neces- 

anything from 
society for Gladys or yourself. Mane acour- 
tesy, many an invitation, will come to you 


with her ines’ 





both, because of the desire of people to be | 


sure to be on your visiting-list, and hopeful 
of cards to your future entertainments. You 
| and Tom are in yourselves a magnet for all 
| that is fine and noble in New York society, 
and our lovely Gladys is too innately attrac- 
tive to ever be a wail-flower. 
Notwithstanding this prosy sermon, dear, 
I would dearly love to see you both in your 
beauty in the perfect setting which you and 
Morley will design. Do not neglect a detail 
of your preparations; I would be less than 
a woman and a beauty-lover if I did not 
want to know all about it; and being your 


| ball, I shall be anxious about every jot and 








tittle, 

Our, or rather my, great event has been 
bidding Bob ‘‘ good-by” for the long un- 
broken absence until Easter. I am some- 
times disposed to think that there are »ffini- 
ties between mothers and sons closer than 
the ordinary tie between mothers and daugh- 
ters. In boyhood, I mean: alus! when man’s 
estate is reached there are often so many ex- 
periences not suited for our ears. But there 


| Is something wonderfully sweet in a boy's 


The Martyrdom 


confidences, especially about things which he 
regrets, and the dear tender struggle when 
parting-time comes is most touching to me— 
the child whose heart is crying as he tears 
himself away from home, and the embr 
man setting his face manfully to seem indif. 
ferent. 

Even the short autumn term has made a 
great change in Bob. It quite startled me 
to see it, and I feel that the winter will take 
away all remaining traces of my once rather 
shy country boy. The school world is a bi 
world, after all, and two or three bundr 
boys of to-day will make a great difference 
to their generation ten years hence. Very 
few of the head masters realize their respon- 
sibility to the future of their country, I am 
afraid. If I was not Tom Hughes's wife, I 
belicve I would rather be a matron in a boys’ 
school than fill any other position. What a 
chance to help and mould, a matron, at once 
a lady and a boy-lover, has at her disposal! 
I know I should love it! And what advan- 
tage I would take of homesick fellows whose 
hearts turned motherward! 

Weare trying to make things a little gayer 
for the young people, not only on Fote’s 
account, but to keep down the growing 
apprehension of diphtheria. Judge Vernam’s 
daughter is now almost out of danger, but 
there is a new case reported every day or 





Mrs. Tom Hughes, wife of the fore- 
most physician of Fulham Centre, 
Connecticut. 


two, and it still is on the increase in Factory- 
town. Tom thinks nothing worse in time of 
epidemic disease than for well people to 
change their natural wholesome way of liv- 
ing: whatever depresses tends to weaken re- 
sistance. 

It is rather hard for us to know exactly 
what to do, as Tom’s influence with the fac- 
tory hands depends so largely on their belief 
in his sincere sympathy with them, and they 
would feel very sore if they thon lit we were 
forgetful of their suffering ch _ We 
usually find that nothing is mo + Vg em 
with the young men than a sleigh-drive 
out to old Willie Murchison’s in time for a 
waffle supper. ° The same good old Virginia 
‘* Auntie” makes them with invariable suc- 
cess, and they look and taste as they did 
twenty years ago. Willie has had the sense 
to buy a good piano, and I generally play for 
them, and the worn old dining-room floor is 
as smooth for dancing as if a Frenchman had 
waxed it for hours. But the jollity of the 
sleigh-bells and the noisy laughter of the lit- 
tle procession as we should wind over fac- 
tory hill isin sharp contrast to things in that 
ill-drained valley below, so we have sent out 
invitations for Thursday evenings at our 
house, and we shall have to use no little in- 
genuity with our scant material to make 
them amusing. 

Ordinarily feoula depend much on Tom’s 
inexhaustible resources, but he is so busy 
fighting the town council about drainage and 
sewage and disinfection, and imploring the 
big mill-owners to come and see how the peo- 
ple are housed, and absolutely wrestling with 
the authorities and the other practitioners to 
bring about the use of anti-toxine, that he 
has small opportunity to invent amusements. 

You ask for Tottie and your pet Peggy. 
I arn glad you did, for I would otherwise have 
failed to tell you how they joined in welcom- 
ing the New-Year. They were not told of any 
expectations of company, and went to sleep 
like two tired kittens at their usual seven- 
o'clock bed hour. In the general interest of 
our midnight gathering they were not thought 
of, and old Mary was with us listening to the 
‘*Docther.” As I closed the door after our 
last guests, I heard a most joyous ripple of 
laughter over the stairs, which sounded as if 
much jollity was reigning on the nursery 
floor. JT ran up hurriedly, to find the little 
imps hugging each other most effusively, 
and dancing about the upper hall. It was 
impossible to scold. ottie had been very 
motherly and prudent: “I put on Peg’s 
dressing gown and slippers, mummie—she 
won't take coli—and we just had to get up 
and have alittle Happy New- Year party. 
hope you won't be angry, but we did once 
run down and peep over the stairs, but Peg 
laughed so loud I had to bring her back.” 

ye have decided for our first Thursday to 
try a reproduction of the costumes of 1800. 
It will cost little trouble or expense, and 
there are plenty of things for the young men 
if they want to go out of the ordinary gar- 
ments of the various decades. The ** Little 
Corporal” and Tolstoi, General Grant and 
Oom Paul, are indications of the wide field 
they can choose from. Lois will bring back 
the memory of Florence Nightingale; it will 
suit not only her outward but her mental 
characteristics. They can choose from all 
the world, so that they do not antedate 1800. 

Everything here is done under an unwrit- 
ten law of very modest cost ; to be lavish and 
spectacular is considered ‘‘ bad form,” and 
we shall succeed, I hope, without driving 
dear old Mrs. Blackmore into anxious count- 
ing of her pennies, or giving our new heiress 
a chance to show how much her father’s big 
mill bas made this last year. 

I was amused to read of your dignified 
and generally critical Alfred calling you 
**Mummie.” Quoting Tot just now brought 
itto my mind. How oddly these things ad- 
here to family life! Do you know where 
our children get it from? Straight from 
Punch! When we were so happy over fa- 
ther’s store of English ‘‘ picture - papers” 
you and I adored Toby on the cover of 
Punch, and tried to imitate du Maurier’s 
children. According to Punch, all the loveli- 
est children in the British Empire called their 
beautiful tall mothers “ Mummie,” and we 
must needs apply it to our sweet mater, ani 
it has come into our nurserics by that way. 
I know just how Alfred’s heart longed to 
show his sympathy with you when he forgot 
to say his regulation ‘‘ mother” and called 
you by the babyish old nickname. 

Let me, after all this chatter about small 
country matters which occupy Fulham 
Centre, get back to Roosevelt Beene and 
Von Twiller’s and your now troublesome 
ball. Don’t worry about it, Laura dear— 
it has to be done; just go forward and do 
it beautifully, and be sure no one will be 
more glad «f your success than your 

Ever-loving sister, 
Emma Hv 7. 
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We have no agents or branch stores, All 


orders should be sent dircet to us. 


New Spring 
SuItS, $5. 


talogue of Tailor-Made 

bt ee ready. We 

icture in it all of the newest styles, 

and will mail it /ree, together with sam- 

ples of the materials, to the lady who 

wishes to dress well at moderate cost. 

No ready-made garments, but 

everything made to order; we 

show you exclusive things that 
cannot be found elsewhere. 

Our new Spring Catalogue il- 

lustrates : 


Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. 










We also make finer garments 
and send samples of all 
grades. We pay ex- 
press —— every- 
where. when 
writing, you will men- 
tion any particular 
kind or color of sam- 
Ples that you prefer, we shall be glad to send you an 
assortment of the kind you wish. 
Write to-day for Catalogue and samples—we will send 
them to you /ree by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119-121 West 23d Street, New York. 





Cotton Dress Fabrics 


Embroidered Colored Batiste, 
White and Colored French Piqué, 
Stripe and Fancy Batiste. 


Zephyrs. 


David and John Anderson’s 
Celebrated Fabric. 


The Spring assortments of these goods will show 
great novelty in style and color. 


Broadovey A 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





DRESSES ‘THERE Rr: NOTHING 
TO A GOOD BR 


GOFF’S _BRAIDS x: the BEST MADE 


FOR BINDING 
E 






__0. Gorr & Sons, Pawrucker, A. |. 


T<AFERRIERE 


28, Rue Taitbout, Paris, 
PATENTED FURNISHER 
to H. R. H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
respectfully invites his American 


Lady Customers to honor him 
with a visit to his new enlarged 
Show Rooms, which have been 
sumptuously furnished according 
to the very latest style. 


“ROBES”, MANTEAUZ, 
COSTUMES. 








If you forget 
he name of 
the 


PROPHYLACTIC 
TOOTH BRUSH, 













ask a a ae tooth 
b yellow box.” lhe 

bet rote €. teeth. Ly! ; rage, Children’ s, "9 alpen), 25c. 
At all dealers’. @Send fo ‘ooth Truths. 


PLORENCE [IFG. co. in6Pine St. * 
Harper’s Catalogue 

Descriptive list of their publications, 

with portraits of authors, will be sent free 


to any address on receipt of (postage) 
ten cents. 








. from New York, if you take 
the New York Central. 








ACE. MAKING isan art that isslowly finding its way to 
this country, not only as a popular form of fancy- 
work, but it has most extensive possibilities and 
promises of developing into a craft as famous as it 
is in England, Ireland. and on the Continent 

Certain kinds of Honiton, Cluny, duchess, Limoges, nee 
die-point, Bruges, ideal Honiton, royal Battenburg, Re 
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CLUNY LACE 


naissance, old English point, and Venetian point are now 
being made in New York city in large quantities. Not 
the finest qualities of any kind, of course; but the simpler 
varieties, with patterns, materials, and instructions, can be 








bought from dealers in faney-work, and with a little prac- 
tice pretty and serviceable articles may be produced. 

So far it is the large and effective patterns that have 
had the preference hére. The Renaissance made over a 
muslin pattern with linen braids, connected with a large 
variety of stitches, 'inen-covered rings, and cord, which 
has been in vogue for the past few years, now gives 
place to the royal Battenhburg—a lace of the same order, 
but much richer in. design and variety of stitches. This 
lace is mostly used for Lorders of lunch cloths and 
bureau-covers, while the fluer varieties are adapted for 
flounces, over-dresses, yokes, and sleeves. Some of the 
finest specimens are heavily embroidered with floral deco 
rations in coarse wash silks. Lunch cloths in royal Bat- 
tenburg, measuring six feet in diameter, cost from fifty to 
two hundred dollars, according 
to the pattern and fineness and 





Linen a lit- 


modern lace are in the Mexican drawn-work. 
tle coarser than cobweb, with fine threads drawn in either 
direction, can be made as sheer and delicate as some of 
the antique laces. This is used for centre-pieces and fin- 


ger-bowl doilies. The coarser varieties done on heavier 
linen in large effective patterns are now being made in 
large quantities for insertions for under-garments and for 
the footings of aprons. 

The finer and more tedious laces are the Venetian point, 
the needle-point, and duchess. With a little pains the am- 
ateur is able to turn out exquisite results, fine little edg- 
ings for collars, cuffs, and vests, which may be handed 
down from generation to generation without deterioration 
of beauty. 

Almost any book on modern laces will give receipts for 





variety of stitches employed 

It is said that the Honiton 
will always have pre-eminence 
for wedding veils, trimmings, 
and lace over-dresses while 
Queen Victoria reigns. It is 
her favorite lace, and the one 
from which her wedding dress 
and veil were made. Only the 
crudest forms of Honiton have 
ever been produced outside of 
England, and it is one of the 
laces which the amateur is un- 
likely to succeed in making 
The best specimens have all to 
be made under.ground by lace 
makers who have been trained 
from childhood to weave the 
tiny flowers, birds, and butter 
flies into its cobweblike fabric. 

The variety of stitches used 
in modern lace- making runs 














into the hundreds, and with al-* 
most all laces the worker may 
have her choice. Often the 
larger variety used, the more 
effective the production. Most 
laces are worked from the back, so that the real beauty 
cannot be seen by the worker until the threads have been 
cut which baste it tothe pattern. The regularity of stitch 
and evenness of spacing are what make the most complete 
result. If the stitches are tight in some places and loose 
in others, the symmetrical effect on which the beauty 
depends is entirely lost. Some of the finest examples of 


RENAISSANCE 


BORDER WITH NET INSET 


hundreds of stitches which may be applied by the ama 
teur. The materials used are inexpensive, and a nimble 
fingered woman can soon learn to produce lace-work fine 
enough for a bridal veil or heavy enough for portiéres, 
with all the charming intermediate varieties which go 
to furnish the table, the sideboard, and the dressing 
table. 
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POISSON FROID, SAUCE 


O cook the bass you first prepare a court bouillon, 
using three quarts of cold water for a fish of three 
pounds, and a half-pint of ordinary white wine. 
If you bave no 
wine, two gills of 

vinegar will replace it 


naise. The yolk of « very fresh egg, two gills of good 
olive oil poured drop by drop, stirring all the time with a 
wooden spoon, always in the same direction, and not too 





VERTE 


fast. Add half a teaspoon of salt and a good pinch of 
pepper. Then add the following fine herbs: half a table- 
spoon of chopped parsley and water-cress, a teaspoon of 
shallots. These fine herbs 
mustgbe chopped very 
fine 1 put through a 








Have ready one carrot, 
medium size, sliced, two 
sliced onions, two branch 
es of celery, four sprigs of 
parsley, two cloves, one 
bay leaf. a tiny sprig of 
thyme, six whole peppers, 
one table-spoonful of salt, 
quarter of a pound of 
grated larding-pork 

Cook the court bouillon 
thirty minutes on a brisk 
fire. Wrap up the fish ina 
nepkin before putting it 
in the fish-kettle; then 
boll it on a slow fire for 
eighteen minutes 

The bass must be served 
on a napkin spread over 
the dish, and decorated 
according to the picture. 
Cold fish served in this 
manner is very tasty and 
delicate. Salmon-trout I 
would recommend 
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fine strainer. 

To finish the sauce 
pour drop by drop, stir- 
ring meanwhile, half a 
table-spoon of tarragon 
vinegar. 

The sauce must have 
the consistency of but- 
ter. The olive oil must 
be at a moderate tempera- 
ture. 

A fine sauce with cel 
ery is made in the same 
way, but instead of fine 
herbs put three table- 
spoons of celery chopped 
exceedingly fine; take the 
most tender part. This 
celery stirred into the 
mayonnaise makes a deli- 
cious relish for the fish, 
whether the bass or sal 
mon-trout be used. 

These sauces must be 














To make the sauce verte, 
start an ordinary mayon- 





THE FISH WHEN READY FOR THE TABLE. 


served in sauce-boats, and 
poured over each portion 
separately. 
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CLUB HAPPENINGS 


HE leaven of club effort has been 
carried to Pouce, Puerto Rico, where 
has recently been formed, among the 
American women resident there, the 
first woman’s club in Puerto Rico. 

It is called the American Club, and its 
»resident is Mrs. Ruth Shaffner Etnier. As 
Ruth Shaffner, Mrs. Etnier won a wide repu- 
tation in her work in the W.C.T.U., travel- 
ling literally over the civilized world to or- 
ganize branches. Her sympathy and effort 
in behalf of the American Indian has also 
been devoted and long continued, she being 
at one time superintendent of the girls’ de- 
partment of the Carlisle Indian School. Mr. 























MRS, RUTH SHAFFNER ETNIER, 
President American Club, Ponce, Puerto Rico. 


Etnier’s commercial interests are in Puerto 
Rico, and his wife’s journey there last April 
with him, as a bride, was the happy sequel of 
a life romance. Years ago,in their school- 
days, an attachment between the two de- 
veloped into an engagement. Miss Shaff- 
ner’s parents frowned upon the affair, and 
the lovers parted. As time went on, the dis- 
tance across the globe separated them, and 
later to ench drifted word of the death of the 
other. Both remained faithful, however, to 
beloved memories, and a chance meeting in 
the streets of Philadelphia last winter reunit- 
ed them. A happy wedding soon followed. 
Mrs. Etnier’s prompt election to the head of 
the Puerto-Rican club iydicates that she has 
transferred her capacity for organizing effort 
to her island home. 


@*. 


HE Brooklyn Woman's Club has sent out | 


postal cards asking each member if she 
wishes the annual anniversary festival this 
year; if so, does she wish it to take the usual 
form of a high-priced breakfast or luncheon, 
or does the suggestion of substituting for 
one year something less elaborate appeal to 
her? The three questions are concisely 
stated, admitting of a single yes or no as an- 
swer. This action on the part of the influ- 
ential club is quite in line with a tendency 
which has been noticeable for two or three 
years past. Club women have grown some- 
what tired of the traditional club festival, 
at which the same round of feasting, speeches, 
and music seems the only possible pro- 
gramme. These fétes are expensive, costing, 
in a club of any size, well up into the hun- 
dreds of dollars, and in the large cities 
they have not at all the excuse for being 
that they are needed social reunions. The 
Brooklyn Woman's Club in particular pre- 
cedes each of its three business meetings of 
the year with an informal luncheon to mem- 
bers only, provided by the hospitality com- 
mitiee of the club, at the low rate of fifty cents 
a cover. These luncheons are intended to 
bring the membership into closer acquaint- 
ance, and admirably serve their purpose. To 
entertain outside friends four or five teas 
during the year follow as many club meet- 
ings, occasions of special interest being se- 
lected, and members having the privilege to 
invite as many friends as they desire, pro- 
viding tickets at ten cents apiece for each 
one of their guests. This condition is dupli- 
cated in a great many large clubs, and makes 
the yearly formal banquet rather super- 
fluous. The Brooklyn Woman’s Club stands 
for much valuable philanthropic work. It 
has withdrawn from the General Federation, 
feeling that the money needed to preserve 
its membership in that society can be better 
expended in its altruistic efforts. 








HARPER’S BAZAR 


HAVE YOU VISITED 


THE ADIRONDACKS 
IN WINTER? 














| If you need a bracing, dry air, filled with the healthful odor 
of the balsam and the fir, you will find it at Saranac Lake— 
only twelve hours from New York or Buffalo, by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL. 


An illustrated descriptive book of this region will be, sent to any address on receipt of a 
2-cent stamp, or-a folder for a t-cent stamp, by George H, Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 
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LIEBIG 


COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF BEEF. Manufactured under the strictest 
scientific cupesvicion, from the best parts of 
best beef. 





COPY THIS SIGNA- 
TURE IN YOUR 
HOUSEKEEPER’S 
DIARY : 








When buying an article like 
Extract of Meat it pays to 
take trouble and obtain the 
right kind, the original. 














New Books Worth Reading 


RECOLLECTIONS (1832-1886) 


By the Rt. Hon. Sir Algernon West, K.C.B. 


Former Private Secretary to Mr. Gladstone. 





It will be a long time before any reminiscences appear so full of 
really amusing anecdotes as these. It is safe to say that Sir Alger- 
non's * Recollections” will be widely read and highly appreciated. 
—London Telegraph. Portraits. Crown 8vo. $3.00 








THE HAWORTH BRONTE 


With introductions by Mrs. Humphry Ward 
VILLETTE : SHIRLEY 


This new edition of the life and works of the Bronté sisters will un- 
doubtedly rank with the Biographical Thackeray as a standard edi- 
tion for all time 


’ 


The new volumes are uniform with “ Jane Eyre’ 
in appearance, and each includes a preface by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
The edition, when complete, will be in seven volumes, including Mrs. 
Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte Bronté, with notes by Clement K. Shorter. 
Bound in Green and Gold Cloth. Deckel Edges and Gilt Top 
$1.75 per volume 





The Hitherto Unidentified Contributions of 
W.M. THACKERAY To “PUNCH” 


This new bibliography includes, as the compiler states, not the sup- 
- prised or forgotten pieces of the great novelist’s work, but those 
which have actually remained unrecognized until the present day. 
To any real lover of Thackeray its publication must be of the great- 
est interest. 
With Reproductions of Cartoons and many Drawings 
Uniform with Biographical Thackeray. $1.75 





These books may be purchased of all Booksellers, or direct from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 


Also publishers of ‘‘ Red Pottage,’’ ‘*‘ The Colossus,’’ etc. 
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1S, RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS 


Catalogue post free on application. 


| asked as an’entrance fee. 
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TH executive board of the Georgia Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs has decided to 
publish a newspaper to gain a wider au- 
dience among the women of Georgia for its 
many progressive efforts. From the day of 
its ‘organization this federation bas shown 
remarkable energy. Its work for the better- 
ment in Georgia of the educational system 
has been superbly impressive, and in many 
other similar, but scarcely less important, 
phases of effort it has conspicuously led. 
To have a special organ will undoubtedly 
be most helpful. 
@a. 

‘TH plans of the French committee of the 

women’s department of the Exposition 
include a reading-room, which will contain 
not only the current newspapers and peri- 
odicals deveted to all subjects, but as well a 
large collection of volumes relating to ques 
tions of special.import to. women. Books by 
women authors, it is expected, will be a spe 
cial feature of the place, and will constitute 
in themselves an interesting exhibit. For 
this purpose the commitice has addressed 
women authors throughout the world, ask 
ing that they send one or more of their 
works, together with one dollar, the price 
A list giving the 
authors’ names, the subject of the book, and 
the name of the publisher will be given out 
to visitors without charge. Any author 
wishing to exhibit her books must send 
them at once to the Social Club Rooms, No. 
24 Rue Drouot, Paris, as it is desired to have 
them all in hand by February 15. 

J. F., Icisnow.—Inquiry in your behalf has de- 
veloped the fact that limitations of St. Valentine's 
day eutertainmeuts are varrow, and they seem to be 
comprised in heart-shaped decorations and the serving 
of food arranged in heart-ehape form. if possible, or, if 
not, on heart-shaped dishe=, together with a free dis- 
tribution of valentines. Just how these general direc- 
tions can be adopted to a clab reception will need 
individual ingenuity. It will be easy to decorate the 
club-room with devices of greens and flowers in heart 
shapes. If flowers are scarce, greens can be freely 
used, with bearts in red and gold intermingled. Darts 
should pierce at least some of the hearts. Loaves of 
cake may be decorated with hearts of icing, or email 
cakes baked in heart-ehaped tins. Ices, too, may be 
served from heart-shaped moulds. No special music 
applicable to the day is known of, except that any love- 
songs are suitable. As the receptiun is to be to the 
public-school teachers and the educational board, why 
would it not be interesting to have the guests invited 
to send valentines which should take the form of very 
brief notes relating to some school subject—a sug- 
gestion of need or reform or congratulation upon 
some good accomplished, or the like? Club members 
could be asked to contribute in the same way. With 
no names signed, no harm could be done, and some 
useful as well as amusing suggestions might be forth- 
coming. As the month flower for February is the 
primrose, the table decorations and those of the room 
could be of this color. 


A Ci.up Preesipent.—It is becoming a mooted ques- 
tion how club reports shall be presented at annual 
federation meetings. Many club women regard them 
as the most important part of the entire convention 
programme. . Whether they are or not depends, how- 
ever, almost entirely upon how they are presented. 
Dry statistics, giving the membership, number of 
meetings, etc., are ineffably wearisome, and are often 
spoken in such faint tones that they are heard in only 
ove corner of the hall. The Illinois convention last 
fall received its reports in advance, and had then 
printed in a little pamphlet,ready for circulation on the 
opening day of the convention. This seems an admi- 
rable plan, as each delegate can then take the reports 
home with her to study at leisure. Often, as at Pitts- 
burg, for example, last October, the reports are lost 
in some session, crowded with election or other ex 
citing business. Whether, however, they are read or 
spoken or presented in printed form, they should be 
brief and suggestive. Every club president should in- 
struct the secretary to this effect, and collaborate with 
her to see that these points are carried ont. 


Aer Commirrer, Conneoticut.—A way for your 
committee to earn money to present pictures to the 
public schools ought not to be more difficult to find 
than if the object were a public drinking-fountain, or 
a carpet for the church. In some towns in the West 
large amounts have been earned for this purpose by 
means of exhibits of loan collections of pictares, These 
exhibits are in themselves helpful, and in a town of 
the size of yours, with its nearness to a fairly large 
city, it should be easy to arrange for one. Dayton, 
Ohio, has got together a thousand dollars by this 
means and some little additional effort. A rather 
smaller sum than this will go a long way, in these days 
of inexpeusive, but artistic pictures, towards decora- 
ting schoo! walls. 


A. B. R., Hanrissure.—Education wil! be the chief 
topic for discussion at the Milwaukee Biennial, the in- 
dustrial phase of it being most prominently consid- 
ered. Of almost equal importance will be the present- 
ment of the art topic, which is in the hands of a par- 
ticularly efficient committee. It is expected that the 
exhibit of arte and crafts arranged for by thie com- 
mittee will be one of the finest ever seen in the West, 
as well ax the first to be shown to a federation audi 
ence. Philanthropy as embodied in civil effort wil! 
also be well presented. The general programme for 
the four days incindes a list of over fifty women 
scheduled to speak. To hear and digest all that will 
be said is going to be an ordeal for the visiting clu) 
women. 
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Gp, Seok &eqisile Relail Lorfumery 


The elegant and fashionable Parisian World uses: 
Eaux de Cologne : Htgémonienne, Impériale, Russe, Ambrée, 
Scents : Baume de Violette, le Jardin de mon Curé, Grvotte, Tsao-Ko. 
Sapoceti, special soap fur the lace : Maréchale, Ducbesse, Violette, Pao Rosa. 
Powder for the face : Ladies in all climates Pink, Yellow, White. 
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ERSONAL testimony as to the mode of life and 
method of work followed by those who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in any art, science, or pro 
fession must always have a peculiar value and 
interest for others who, just behind, are struggling 

in ultimate recognition in the same fields. Especially 
is this true where the interest 
of the student is centred upon 
music as comprised in lyric 


for 


ind dramatic song. It hap 
pens not seldom to the dis 
couraged amateur that, seen 


in the glamour of a public suc 
cess, rudiant in the robes of a 
simulated royalty, or those of 
a past picturesque period, the 
vocal art of great singers ap- 
pears to be an unapproachable 
natural gift rather than the 
result, as it is, of a long and 


wearisome course of rigid 
self-denial, constant study 
the ability to rise above re- 


buffs, and the exercise of that 
resoluteness of purpose with 
absolute genius 
but little. It has 
been estimated that four thou 
sund or more singers, chiefly 
women and girls between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty 
five years, come annually to 
New York city to seek musi 
cal instruction with a view to 
fitting themselves for future 
public careers. Their eager 
faces are easily distinguish 
able in the concert - rooms 
whenever a notable recital is 
given, or as with score in 
hand they crowd the least 
costly seats or fringe the fash 
ionable euditorium of the splendid Metropolitan Opera 
House. Not infrequently these enthusiasts will stand 
throughout an entire Wagner, Verdi, or Gounod opera, 
so eagerly absorbing the ‘‘ fine points” of the composi 
tion and of the individual singers that they appear wholly 
unconscious of fatigue. The constantiy rising standard 
of musical excellence in this centre has received such a 
marked impetus during the past two seasons (thanks to 
Mr. Maurice Grau, the impresario) that it commands the 
best vocal talent of the world. A description of the 
methods pursued by the great women singers in order 
to sustain their vocal superiority is sure to awaken iu 
terest 


out which 


counts for 


en” 


ADAME SEMBRICH, a pianiste of rare skill, a vio 

liniste of remarkable ability, a linguist, an occasional 
writer, is, besides and above all these, the natural successor 
of Patti in the coloratura field of music, anda rarely devoted 
wifeand mother. Notwithstanding the universal homage 
she receives, her personality is gentle and winning. Ma 
dame Sembrich regards the musica) gift as a sacred one, 
and sums up the artistic life as one of constant self-abne 
gation; its recompenses lie in the knowledge of great pos 
session and the pleasure that may be given to an audience 
Madame Sembrich believes overheated rooms to be the 
most dangerous enemies to the singer, and to these may 
be added “ muffling up,” lack of out-door exercise, talk- 
ng in the open air, and indulgence in iced foods and 
drinks. For herself, this artist avoids all greasy, acid, 
and highly seasoned foods as injurious to the delicate 
tissues of the throat; never sings upon the day of a public 
appearance, or the day after, and never omits her daily 
walk and cold bath, the latter taken in a temperately 
varm room 





MADAME SUZANNE ADAMS-STERN 


‘ 
HARPER’S BAZAR 


GREAT SINGERS DISCUSS THE VOICE 


EW women may boast such a firm, strong physique, 
so healthful a color, or such clear, frank eyes as Frau 
Schumano-Heink, the most important contralto of her 
day, and these are the results, first, of rich natural gifts, 
and second, of indomitable determination on the singer's 
part to aid nature in keeping her body (which she regards 








asa ‘* strong-box” in which to preserve her rare voice) in 
perfect condition. Unlike the Polish diva, the great Ger- 
man contralto practises scales and arpeggios at least a 
half-hour every day, besides running lightly through her 
rOéle upon the day in which she is to sing. Her method 
of practising is to begin a simple exercise upon the middle 
tones of her voice, generally between E flut and G, mak- 





EMMA BAMES-STORY 


MADAME 


ing the run between in semitones, and again in full tones, 
the exercise being lifted or lowered until the entire range 
of her voice has been employed. Madame Schumann- 
Heink regards the daily cold bath as of the utmost im- 
portance in preventing colds and for stimulating the body, 
and this she never fails to take, preferring, however, a 
plunge in the sea in the milder seasons, To this is added 
a cold sponge-bath and *‘rub-down” at night, taken just 
before retiring. 
en. 


HILE strongly advocating the daily walk as a neces- 

sary etnelen to the singer, Madame Nordica, the 
American soprano, who ranks as the Wagnerian inter- 
preter of her time, declares that ‘‘ nothing should be done 
in the open air that induces quick breathing through the 
lips, an action which is immediately injurious und chilling 
to the sensitive vocal chords. For this reason horseback 
riding and kindred exercises should never be indulged 
in by vocalists. ‘Instrumental study,” says this artiste, 
“should by all means precede or accompany vocal stud- 
ies, and all available means be adopted that will enlarge 
the acquaintance with the motives and meanings of the 
music about to be sung. Only by earvest application 
may the minute instances of musical beauty and signifi- 
cance of meaping in text and score be comprehended and 














defined by an artist so as to convey the sume to an audi 
ence. A song or réle should be studied exactly as it is to 
be sung, with all the light and shade the composer or sen- 
timent calls for, and the practice of agility exercises 
should be done in full as well as in soft tones. Frequent 
change of scene and cf thought is essential also to any 
singer who aspires to great 
work.” 
@n. 


EHIND all the fascination 

of “her infinite variety” 
one cannot fail to recognize the 
stealy purpose and indefati- 
gable study that direct the art 
of Madame Emma Calvé. 
Whatever the novelty of col- 
oring she may present with 
every individun) performance, 
each bears its own testimony 
to her capacity for compre- 
hending the many-sidedness 
of the characters she interprets. 
One day her dramatic instinct 
is pre-eminent, and upon the 
succeeding one her , ol iu 
singing, pure and 7 ab- 
sorbs the attention. For this 
reason it is difficult for Ma- 
dame Calvé to define her meth- 
od of work, or even the princi- 
ples upon which she governs 
and commands her voice, In 
her vocal exercises she sings as 
she feels, sometimes with half- 
voice, at others with full pow- 
er. Like her sister artists, 
this singer believes in plenty 
of fresh air and the efficacy of 
the daily walk. She is a tone- 
analyst, and with every mood 
she portrays employs exactly 
the tone of voice that expresses it. Questioned as to how 
she works her vocal metamorphoses, Madame Calvé re 
plies, **One must seek it in nature, in books, in one’s 
fellow-beings, in one’s own soul.” 


en. 


; WHOLLY normal life,” is the way in which Ma- 
dame Eames characterizes her own, To quote her 
further, this lyric artist is *‘ miserable” when the weather 
is so severe as to imprison her “ for a whole day within the 
four walls of a house.” One hour a day devoted to light- 
ly sung arpeggios or other agility-studies is the limit 
which Madame Eames allows herself for vocal exercising 
during the opera season, and this is always taken during 
the afternoon. As her only preventives against cold, this 
artist avoids muffling up the throat and much talking in 
the open air. Other than this, and the precautions against 
draughts that are observed by every one, Madame Eames 
throws off all burden of care as to her well-being, and en- 
ters heartily and unrestrainedly into her enjoyments with 
a zest that is as enviable as it is delightful. 
en. 
SKED what she regards as the greatest obstacle to an 
artist’s success, Madame Suzanne Adams, the young- 
est of Mr. Grau’s prime donne, replies, unbesitatingly, 
‘Friends! who admire and love you and interrupt your 
studies, tempt you away from ion, and generally foil 
all your efforts to work conscientiously; who will not tell 
you of a fault lest they hurt your feelings, and never tell 
you of a virtue lest they stimulate your vanity.” Cone 
stant musical study and care of the physical being, with- 
out coddling, are the principles Madame Adams advocates 
as those likely to bring an ultimate success to the ambi- 
tious singer. ADA STERLING. 
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you would like the lamp- 


chimneys that do not 
amuse themselves by pop- 
ping at inconvenient times, 
wouldn't you ? 

A chimney ought not to 
break any more than a tum- 
bler. A tumbler breaks 
when it tumbles. 

‘ Macbeth’s “pearl top” and 
“pearl glass’’—they don’t 
break from heat, not one in a 
hundred ; a chimney lasts for 
years sometimes. 

Our “Index” describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 


the t size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We <i it FREE to tay one who eriees for it. ” 


Address Macseru, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Beginning with the issue of January 6th, 1900, 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Cut Tissue-Paper Patterns 


For women’s and little girls’ garments will be 
issued in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust 
measure for women, and in four, six, eight, 
and ten year old sizes for little girls. Only a 
limited number of patterns of each design 
will be issued, and these will be purchasable 
for two months after date of publication only, 
with a few exceptions in favor of such gar- 
ments as are listed below. The cost of these 
patterns will continue to be 50 cents per cos- 
tume for women’s pati«rns (or 25 cents each for 
waist and skirt), and 35 cents per costume for 
little girls’ patterns (or 20 cents each for skirt 
and waist) ; separate sleeve and collar patterns, 
10 cents each, except where otherwise specified. 
The following list represents the recently issued 
designs that may stil] be purchased : 


256. Child's Gingham Gown. I)lustrated in //arper’s 
Bazar No. 4, Vol. 33 


255. Shirt Waist and Watteau-Pleated Skirt. 





INustrated in Marfer’s Bazar No. 3, Vol. 33 


254. Girt’s Sailor Costume. [Illustrated in //arfer’s 
Basar No. 2, Vol. +3 


253. Afternoon Costume with Side-Pleated Skirt. 
Illustrated in Harper's Bazar No. 2, Vol. 33. 


252. Girl's Gretchen Coat. Illustrated in Harper's 
Bazar No. 1, Vol. 33 


251. Visiting Costume, Side-Pleated Waist and 
Pancy Skirt. No. 1, Vol. 33 


250. Cloth Costume. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 52, Vol. 32 


249. Rainy-Day Skirt, Box-Pleated in Back. Ii. 
lustrated in Harper's Bazar No. 51, Vol. 32. 





248. Golf Cape, with Capuchin Hood. I /ustrated 
in Harper's Basar No. 51, Vol. 32 


247. Visiting Costume. [Illustrated in AMurfer’s 
Bazar No. 50, Vol. 32. 


243. Box-Pleated Skirt, Bodice with Adjustable 
Collar (may be purchased separately). Illus- 
trated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 47, Vol. 432 


241. Marie Antoinette Fichu. [I !lustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 45, Vol. 42 


239. Skirt with Double Box-Pleated Back. |/|us- 
trated in Harper's Basar No. 45, Vol. 32 


236. Plain Shirt Waist, Fancy Fitted Sleeve. 1)- 
lustrated in Harper's Bazar No. 44, Vol. 32 


232. Full-Length Kimono. [Illustrated in //arper’s 
Bazar No. 43, Vol. 32 


226. Silk Petticoat, Pull Graded Flounce. I!lus- 
trated in Harper's Bazar No. 42, Vol. 32 


208. Empire Theatre Wrap. Design appeared in 
Harper's Bazar No. 41, Vol. 32 


190. Bath Robe. [illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 
26, Vol. 33 


189. Short Kimono, [Illustrated in Harfer’s Basar 
No. 25, Vol. 32 


140. Maternity Gown. Illustrated in MHarfer’s 
Bazar No. 4, Vol. 32 


MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 


Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number : Nos. 257 
and 258, on page 78. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, publishers | 
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HE next issue of Harrer’s Bazar, to be published February 3, will be a twenty- 
four page number, containing many articles of even more than usual interest and 
timeliness. In the choice of subjects to be treated the effort has been to reach all 
classes of reading women, giving to each what she most wants. The following is 
a very incomplete list of the many altractions old and new subscribers will find iu 

the columns of this publication. 


<> 
TO MEET LIFES WEAR AND TEAR 
HE first of a series of remarkable papers by Dr. Grace Peckham Murray. No woman 


who works and worries should fail to follow these luminous and practical talks, which 
are by an acknowledged authority on questions of health. 


—< > 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS’ COMPETITION 


T! second series of excellent photographs will appear in this number, with the announce- 
ment of the prize- winner. 
<> — 


MR. AND MRS. SETON-THOMPSON AT HOME 
PEN picture and character study of the man whose remarkable insight into animal na- 
ture and wild life has made him famous. His home life and Mrs, ‘Thompson’s artistic 
work are described. 
—<—<—— 
“LIVING BOUQUETS” 
CAREFULLY prepared and exhaustive paper on goldfish — how they should be fed, 
their care, and the best varieties to select for an aquarium. LI llustrated. 
—<—~>— 


EXCLUSIVE FRENCH FASHIONS 


OUR pages will be devoted to a preseutation of the latest and best fashion news of 
Europe and America. 
——<—_~>— 


CONCERNING ST. VALENTINE 
NOVEL and clever suggestions as to Valentine parties. 


—<—»o>— 


UESTIONS of food, household topics, practical sewing, etiquette, and hygiene will be 
discussed in suggestive and entertaining fashion. 








GOOD FORM 


Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. The 
Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that it canvot answer any letters by mail 


Aw Oxy Reapver.—My unqualified advice would be | in the streete—the market-man, postman, or any 
to call on your hostess on ove of her “ Thursdays.” | servant ove knows. It is a different matter whether 


You accepted her invitation, and you and your hus. | one should bow to a person of another class whom one | 
| band attended her entertainment; your social duty | has met casually and never been regularly introduced 


now is certainly to show your appreciation of her | to. It is, as you know, the fashion with some people 
hospitality by calling on her in person on one of the | not to introduce guests who happen to be calling at 
days that were on the card she enclosed with her in- | the same time, who are strangers to each other; the 
vitation, It does not matter that the circumstances | idea is that being guests in the house is sufficient to 
were somewhat peculiar—that your husband said ‘hat | make them talk easily together, but when they are 
you would accept the invitation when you were away, | once outside of the house they are strangers again, 
and that the relations between you and your hostess | and do not recognize each other when they meet. As 
and host have hitherto been restricted to a business with all such rules, however, every ove has to use com- 
acquaintance between the two men; nor does it mat- | mon-sense about the observance, and do always what 
ter that you did not feel altogether at ease at the enter- | seems courteous and natural; one’s instincts are apt 


tainment, and now think that you bave no costume | to guide one aright.—Plain, not cream white, is the | 


sufficiently elegant to wear to one of the *‘days’’; it | mourning white of first and second mourning. 

would be most angracious not to show your hostess 

the courtesy of making an after-call. You see, there | Harry Tuovent.—When a gentleman is escorting a 
is no obvious reason why you sbould not call, and the lady in the street the etiquette is that he should re- 
hostess would certainly wonder why you were able to | main at her side at the street crossings and in crossing 
come to her entertainment and then only sent cards | to the other side of the way—walking jnst as he natu- 


instead of coming to show your appreciation of her | rally would. A woman does not go before her extort | 


kindness in asking you. Let me assure you, too, that | in crossing the street, and he only precedes her when 
you need not have any fears about your costume. A | he wants to make way for her to walk easily through 
plain street dress will be perfectly correect—ths dress | a crowd. 

you wear when calling ordinarily or to church—if you 


add the touch of white kid gloves. B. A.—When a married couple—friends of your 


husband—come to stay a few days in the place where 
M. C.—The present fashion is to have a polished- | you reside, it ‘s quite right for you to call on the wife 
top table for luncheon, supper, and often at breakfast, | and invite the couple to dine with you while you are 
bat always a white cloth at dinver. Tray or carving making the call. Yee, it is just as courteous as if you 
cloths may be used on the polished-top table, bat they | gave the invitation in writing and sent a note by a 
are seldom seen now on top of a white table-cloth; a | messenger. I would advise you to pay all the calls 
centre-piece is always de rigueur, but no other linen that you owe—on the new-comers to the town and the 
pieces.—The eldest daughter of a family is addressed brides—even if you are a bride and think that per- 
as Mis Brown when she is “ out,” or old encngh to go | haps every one is in debt to you. One cannot often 
into society—usually when she is about eighteen or | err in being over-courteous, and if you want to know 
nineteen years old ; unti! then she is addressed as Miss | the new people and keep up your acquaintance with 
Hilda Brown. It depends somewhat on the relation- | the ones that yon already know, it will be advisable 
ship ofan employee in a family how she addresses the 
fourteen-year-old daughter of the house—eepecially Formal calle are not exchanged between women on 
such an employee as a private secretary. Ifthe secre- | Sundays. In New York and other big cities men often 
tary has been a member of the household ever since | call formally on Sunday afternoons becunse it is the 
the young girl was a child, or if she is an old friend of | only time that they have free to call evening calls 
the family, #he may certainly call the young girl by her | being at present out of date 
first name ; otherwise she would naturally address her 
as Miss Hilda. Indeed, one should always say please 
to one’s servants and employees in giving an order. 
How can one expect respect and politeness unless one 
shows it? One shonld «peak to the servants of one's 
friends exactly as ove speaks to one’s own servants, 
aud ackuowledge with a bow any employees une meets 


and married couples or 
friends call informally, the latter seldom leaving cards ; 
but if it happens that Sunday afternoon is the only 
time that a woman can make a formal call which she 
feels she must pay, she may with propriety leave her 
card ; it depends on her relationship with her hostess 

their degree of intimacy—more than on the day, 
Whether she leaves the card or not. 


for you to make the calls and waive ceremony a little. | 





| Brain Workers 


Business men and students require 
a food which, while of the very high- 
est nutrition, is palatable and easily 
digested. Mind and body are 
accounted entirely distinct. Yet, 
that which best nourishes the one is 
| | the best aliment for the other. 


Cream of 


chiefly gluten phosphates, is the 
ideal food for this class of people. 


Ask your grocer for our booklet which tells 
many dainty and hearty ways of cooking it. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 














‘WHY GO TO EUROPE, 
Pacing the Dangers of the Ocean in Winter ? 
OPERATING OVER THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC, 


“Sunset Limited,” 


SUNSET ROUTE, 


free from the inconveniences of high altitudes and of 
snow, will carry you SMOOTHLY, SAFELY, AND 
"LEASANTLY to America’s famous winter resorts 
in California. 

Special through trains, consisting of sleeping and 
dining cars, oil leave New York Saturdays and Tues 
days, connecting directly with the “ Sunset Limited ” 
at New Orleans. 

For full information, free illustrated pamphiets,maps 
and time-tables, also lowest rates, sleeping-car tickets, 
and baggage checked, apply to Kdwin Hawley, Ass’t 
Gen’! Trafic Manager, 349 Broadway, N. Y. City 


Golf. “Hunti ng. Fishi ng. 


Florida West Coast Hotels 
PLANT SYSTEM. 


A. E. Dick, Manager. Now open 
HOTEL BELLEVIEW, Belleair, on the Gulf, Fla 
W. A. Barron, Manager. Now open. 
SEMINOLE HOTEL, Winter Park, Fla. 
O. L. Frisbee, Manager. Now open 
OCALA HOUSE, Ocala, Fla. 
*. F. Brown, Manager. Now open 
HOTEL KISSIMMEE, Kissimmee, Fla. 
H, Dieffenbach, Lessee. Now open 
Dudley S. Phinny, Asst. Manager 
Address the Managers at the Hotels. 


| NEW YORK OFFICE, 290 Broadway 


INDIGESTION. 
-|Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


Relieves the sense of fullness, distress 
| 9 and pain in the stomach after meals. 
Makes digestion natural and easy. 
| 
















Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 
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HARPER'S 
PERIODICALS 


MAGAZINE, - $3 00 a Year 
WEEKLY, - $4 00a Year 
BAZAR, - - $4 00 a Year 
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at drug stores. The 
*s surest cur 












BROWN’S trecies" 


(fade only by John I. Brown & Son, Boston.) 
Give instant relief in 


Hoarseness 





A SIGN PROSPERITY 


lHomas GeorGe Fospick, just listen to 


OF 


th 
Mr. F 


tude 


sdick put himself in a listening atti 
uid Mrs, Fosdick read substantially as 
follows from a newspaper 
rhree girls, who have been re- 
cently married, declare that they were sold 
by their parents to their husbands for small 
f money. The girls are only about 
ghteen vearsa of age One said she was 
sold for $15, the second for $23 and a box of 
cigars, and the third for $10." Then Mrs 
Fosdick asked What do you think of 
tual 
How much was the first sold for?” asked 
Mr. Fy 
Fifteen dollars 
And 
lwenty-three do 
Just think of 
Lam thinking 
price of the third 
Oniy ten dol 
Thomas Ge 
Vial you 
civilize 


: 
Boston 


vadick 
he second 
ars and a box of cigars 
of it. And what was the 
ars! Just imagine! Now 
Fosdick, 1 want to know 
of such transactions in a 
not to say a Christian, country.’ 
Well,” replied Mr, Fosdick, after giving 
the matter consideration, ‘‘ mature re 
flection leads me to say that I regard these 
transactions as more indications of the pros 
perity that we have been hearing about.’ 
Prosperity! Indications of prosperity! 
Thomas George Fosdick, what on earth do 


wee 


tuink 


son 


1 mein’ 
Simply this, my 
fetch from $10 to $23 


of a box of cigars 


dear. If brides now 
each, to say nothing 
the country must be more 
prosperous than usual, for generally brides 
are given away 

Then Mr. Fosdick resumed the reading of 
his newspaper 


Wri.iam Henry SIvirer. 


—— 
HE 


1 month 


tne coh 


WAS JUSTIFIED 

It was ifier Christmas 
From black, silent river they 
rescued him, and took him up by the hot 
thumped him and rubbed him 
umd dosed him until be opened his eyes and 
rave « quick shudder as he realized that 

his attempt had been in vain 

will begin at once,” he said, “and tell 
my story, as you are all anxious to know it, 
I can see by your faces. Months ago, in a 
moment of t mporary weakness, I bought 
the first Christmas number of any periodical 
issued, and after that the habit grew on me 
Every day, as a new Christmas number ap 
peared, I hastened with feverish zest to add 
it to my store I became possessed with the 
idea that I couldn't get along without these 
Christmas numbers For a while I sirug 
rled against temptation, but I am only one 
man, and | could not resist Little by little 
my cash was spent. Then | mortgaged my 
jouse to meet the growing demands upon 
my resources, and, finally, as Christmas drew 
near, | gave up my business and hired a 
wareliouse to put my accumulation of Christ 
mas 0 in, and then the end came 
This morning I resolved upon the fatal step.” 
W hat happened?” chorused his rescuers. 
Simply this,” replied the-unhappy vic 
tim of this terrible disease my wife in 
sisted upon my reading aloud every Christ- 

mas story in the whole collection.” 


stove, and 


imbers 


Wi 10% # 


List 


HIS MODEST YEARN. 

Pardon me, madam,” said the weary 
traveller, addressing the mother of the leather 
lunged boy who had been howling for the 
last half-hour with the persistence and con 
tinuity with which the water used to come 
down at Lodore, in the old Third Reader, 
and is doubtless still coming down, “* but 
can anything be done to pacify and—er— 
er—entertain the baby? 1s there—ah—any- 
thing that.would please the little fellow ?” 

‘* Yes, sir,” wastheingenuousreply. ‘‘ He 
wants to have the train run over a cow.” 
—_——— 


THAT GASOLINE ODOR 


‘* LT feel,” said Mr. Gilgal, ‘ that | was born 
too late. Lama natural inventor, but every 
thing that I could have invented has been 
invented already.” 

‘*T'll tell you something that you can try 
your genius on,” suggested Mr. Gazzam. 

**What?”’ 

** A disinfected automobile.’ 

Sere 
THE NEW YORK METHOD. 

First STREET-RAILWAY Maenate. *‘ This 
increase in traffic means that we must get 
more cars.” 

SECOND 
‘ Nonsense! 


old.’ 


STREET-RAILWAY MAGNATE 
We'll put more straps in the 


—_—<—— 


HE KNEW HIM 
Hewitt I saw the sun rising when I 
was getting up this morning.” 
Jewett. ** Then the sun didn’t 
schedule time.” 


rise on 


A PROTEST. 


Wre Berd, “I 
CHILDREN |” 


wisn yYou'p QUIT SHOOTING 


THAT GUN orr HERE! You'vVE WAKENED THE 


Old King Cole was a musical soul, 
And a musical soul was he; 

He called for his bow-triumvirate, 
And he said, ‘‘ Play a symphonee.” 


ONE OF THE 
THE WORLD DOESN'T 


EXCEPTIONS. 


ALWAYS LOVE A LOVER, 


ALL 


APOLOGIA. 


‘As you know,” said Winkleton to his 
wife, who sat calmly engaged in the intri 
cacies of a half-completed sofa pillow, “I 
am not of a jealousdisposition. I noticed at 
the dancing club last night that young Dribb- 
ton paid you marked attention. I have been 
thinking over the matter since then, and I 
am glad to say that I have no petty feelings 
upon the subject. I have seen some men 
who would have been furious over even such 
a small matter as this, but I am glad to say 
that the whole evening I wasn’t even ruffled. 
It is a pleasure—I may say a source of great 
satisfaction—for me to know that I am broad- 
minded enough to ignore a thing like. this. 
Indeed, it was really a delight for me to know 
that you are such an attractive woman. I 
should, I believe, have some secret chagrin— 
my pride would be touched—if you failed to 
attract any notice from other men. I really 
don’t think, my dear, that there is one particle 
of jealousy in my whole nature.” 

**IT am glad to bear you say that,” smiled 
Mrs. Winkleton, in reply. “ Nodoubt I have 
misjudged you, but I did think that possibly 
you were annoyed by Mr. Dribbton.” 

Never!” said Winkleton, firmly, ‘‘ never! 
Such a thing did not occur to me. At the 
same time, I don’t mind saying this,” and his 
voice rose at a bound from seventy degrees 
Fabrenheit to one hundred and sixty in the 
shade—‘‘if he goes one step farther, or 
even dares to repeat the smallest fraction 
of his odious attentions to you of last even- 
os I'll horsewhip him within an inch of his 
ife!” 


Now the fiddlers three were up to date, 
And they made their fiddles talk; 
So instead of a Mozart minuet— 
They played him a rag-time walk! 
8S. T. STERN. 


BITS OF WISDOM 


To cure an evil, do not make it dangerous, 
but unprofitable. 


Man’s experience of sin may be the deser- 
tion of a soldier of truth; but repentance is 
God's spy in the camp of the devil 


To make a friend, don’t do him-a good 
turn, for he will be ungrateful: let him do 
you one, that he may enjoy the anticipa 
tion of gratitude. 


According to pagan authority the day is 


masculine, the night feminine; but the 
Psalms tell us, ** Day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night showeth know 
ledge.” The application lacks gallantry, but 
David knew the uses of rhetoric 
A TWO-CENT JOB 
Finst Street Aras. “ Say, Jimmy, did 
his nibs, ole Squeezem. pay yer fer stoppin’ 
his horse an’ savin’ bis life?’ 
Seconp Srreer Aras. “He wuz goin’ 
to, but I didn’t have change fer a nickel.” 
acenthaliinaiigsid 
THE CAUSE 
**Mrs. Trickett is very ill,” 
Hojack to Mrs. Tomdik. 
“* What ails her?” 


**She has been living on health foods for 
several mouths.” 


said Mrs. 








